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The Week. 


Tuer question which Mr. Cleveland’s war- 
like message suggests is mainly which of 
the two parties is likely to get most capi- 
tal during the Presidential year out of this 
Venezuelan dispute. That we are going, 
in the name of the Monroe doctrine, to 
assert such ownership of the American 
hemisphere as will enable us to trace all 
the boundary lines on it to our own satis- 
faction in defiance of the rest of the world, 
is a thesis which we do not believe is yet 
ripe for discussion. What interests us 
most is, how his proposal to appoint a 
tracing commission will strike the Repub- 
licans. Will they give Mr. Cleveland the 
money for its expenses, and enable him 
all next year to pose as the war candidate 
for the Presidency? Or is his proposal 
sufficiently near war to make it a delicate 
matter to reject it, in view of the Jingo 
vote? Will they consent to have him put 
his own men on the commission, and thus 
get weekly glory out of the whole business 
between now and next October? These 
are the most important questions now 
pending. Mr. Cleveland showed, in 1888, 
by his treatment of poor Sackville-West, 
that he was not incapable of using foreign 
questions to achieve domestic victories. 
The present message shows that his party 
may still count on him for further assist- 
ance from the same source. 














Speaker Reed is already learning that 
it is a very different thing to “run’’a 
Republican House when he is simply put- 
ting through a policy at the beginning of 
a Presidential term on which the party is 
united, from what it is when he is seeking 
a Presidential nomination for himself and 
there is great division of opinion in the 
party as to the wisdom of making him 
the candidate. The Cleveland Leader 
gave prominence the other day to a de- 
spatch from its Washington correspond- 
ent, telling how angry the members of 
- the National Wool-Growers’ Association 
were at the way they were ‘turned 
down’’ by the Speaker when an Ohio 
Representative tried to get their memorial 
to Congress printed and referred to the 
ways and means committee, and Mr. 
Reed gave ex-Speaker Crisp a ‘‘ tip” to 
make the objection that prevented the 
otherwise unanimous consent that was re- 
quired. The Leader followed up the 
despatch next day with a very sharp edi- 
torial article, telling the Speaker that he 
** blundered ’’ in taking ‘‘a narrow view 
of great party questions,’? when he 
‘*should be broad, patriotic, and ami- 
able ’’; calling attention to the fact that, 
while he is an able man, he has ‘some 
infirmities of temper and character”’; 








expressing the opinion that, while he 
knows better than any other man in this 
country how business ought to be done in 
Congress, ‘‘ there are other men who bet- 
ter know, perhaps, what the nature of 
the business done ought to be ’’ ; remind- 
ing him that “the successful statesman 
and politician is the man who meets com- 
petition and opposition with grace and 
amiable temper’’; recalling the fact that, 
when the last Republican Administration 
was in power, Mr. Reed presented the 
spectacle of a popular party leader who 
was not on speaking terms with President 
Harrison, nor with Secretary of State 
Blaine, nor with Senators Hale and Frye, 
although Blaine, Hale, and Frye were 
neighbors of his in his own State of 
Maine; and, finally, notifying him that 
it is always good policy to fight one’s 
political enemies and not one’s political 
friends, and that ‘this plain rule, if 
closely observed, will make Mr. Reed far 
happier in his own heart, and also a much 
more tolerable leader, than he has been up 
to date.”” Evidently the Speaker is going 
to find plenty of what Horace Greeley 
used to call ‘‘ mighty interesting reading”’ 
in the Republican press the next few 
months. 





How thoroughly the Cincinnatus idea 
of a nowination for the Presidency has 
disappeared from our politics is shown 
afresh by McKinley’s exhibition of eager- 
ness just now. No sooner had St. Louis 
been pitched upon as the Republican con- 
vention city than he telegraphed for 
thirty rooms in each of three hotels to be 
reserved for him during convention week. 
He has also opened a Washington head- 
quarters. This, for a man who admits 
that he is the logical candidate of his 
party, and gives it out that he is calmly 
waiting for the masses to rise up and 
make him President against his will, looks 
a good deal like giving public opinion 
needed help in crystallizing about him. 
Of course, all the real Cincinnatuses long 
since disappeared, but there was a certain 
comfort in the imitation Cincinnatuses 
while they lasted. It did not do to exam- 
ine them too closely. Their ploughs had 
a way of turning furrows very near the 
public highway about nomination time, 
and their ostentatious drinks of spring 
water from the old brown jug were too 
apt to be broken off by messenger-boys 
with telegrams from their managers in the 
convention hall. But still the little fiction 
was a pleasant one to keep up, and it 
brought a kindly feeling into many hearts 
to have a candidate able to say, as Cin- 
cinnatus Blaine did in 1884, sitting amid 
his heaps of telegrams, ‘ Well, no one can 
say that I did anything to influence the 
choice of the convention.’’ It was Cin- 
cinnatus Reid, however, who did the most 
to break down the old tradition, by being 





surprised with the nomination when out 
looking at his flowers at eleven o’clock on 
a moonless night. This was too much, 
even for a confiding and generous people. 
McKinley’s hot chase after the nomina- 
tion has at least the merit of frankness, 
and he may yet be the first Presidential 
candidate actually to appear ‘‘on the 
ground,”’ pulling and hauling for dele- 
gates and making promises right and left. 





The Harrison boom seems to have been 
materially blocked by Mr. Sherman’s 
direct charge that the Indiana candidate 
got the Republican nomination in 1888 
by a corrupt bargain. The Ohio Sena- 
tor, it will be remembered, declared that 
at the convention of that year Steve El- 
kins “‘ had in his pocket a written promise 
from Mr. Harrison engaging that ex- 
Senator Platt should control the federal 
patronage of New York State in case of 
his nomination and election,’’ and that 
‘¢ President Harrison stood to his bar- 
gain.” It is now quite a month since 
this specific charge of corruption against 
the last Republican President was made 
by the leading Republican in the Senate, 
and Mr. Harrison’s silence is coming to 
be interpreted as signifying that the 
truth of the allegation cannot be chal- 
lenged. The Boston Herald expresses 
what we believe to be a general feeling 
when it says that ‘‘ unless this charge is 
explained away, it is likely to rule out ex- 
President Harrisop as a man with pros- 
pects of another nomination to the Presi- 
dency,” inasmuch as ‘‘the American 
people are too jealous of the honor of 
their Presidents to allow him to be a safe 
candidate.” Even the politicians who 
would not feel any moral scruples about 
supporting a man who would make a cor- 
rupt bargain, are not favorably disposed 
toward Mr. Harrison, because it is al- 
leged, on excellent Republican authority, 
that he did not live up to his pledges. 





Visitors to the field of Waterloo are 
generally entertained, both going and re- 
turning, by a number of children who 
run alongside the carriage throwing 
handsprings and standing on their heads, 
and then holding out their hands for 
small copper coins. The two Congress- 
men from Massachusetts who on Wednes- 
day week offered resulutions to censure 
Ambassador Bayard, are statesmen of 
this type. They will stand on their 
heads or do anything else grotesque for 
the smallest piece of Chinese cash that 
was ever tossed into the gutter of poli- 
tics. The acrobatic performances were 
begun by Mr. McCall, a greenhorn, evi- 
dently, for he limited his resolution to a 
request for information on the subject of 
Mr. Bayard’s speech at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Barrett took the wind out of his sails by 
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proposing that Bayard be impeached. 
The Constitution provides that ‘the 
President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.”’ 





Mr. Bayard’s offence consisted in using 
the following words in his speech at Edin- 
burgh: 

‘*In my country I have witnessed the insa- 
tiable growth of a form of socialism styled 
protection, which has done more to corrupt 
sg life, to banish men of independent mind 

rom public counsels, and to lower the tone of 
national representation than any other single 
cause. Protection now controlling, the sove- 
reign power of taxation has been perverted, 
from its proper function of creating revenue 
to support the Government, into an engine of 
selfish profit, allied with combinations called 
Trusts. It thus has sapped the popular con- 
science by giving gorrepting largess to ial 
interests, and it throws legislation into the po- 
litical market, where jobbers and chafferers 
take the place of statesmen.”’ 

Now this is not treason, because, under 
the Constitution, treason consists only in 
levying war against the United States, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. The word “ enemies ”’ 
in this case means any country or people 
with whom the United States are at war. 
Of course Mr. Bayard’s offence is not 
bribery. ‘Therefore, if impeachable, it 
must be a high crime or misdemeanor. 
But a high crime or misdemeanor must 
be an offence indictable under a statute 
or at common law. Yet even Mr. Dingley 
was so upset mentally that when asked by 
Mr. Crisp whether he considered Mr. Bay- 
ard’s remarks impeachable, he replied 
that he did. In other words, he stood on 
his head for a cou along with Barrett— 
poor man. Finally, Mr. Cannon moved 
to strike out from Barrett’s resolution the 
words ‘*by impeachment or otherwise,” 
and his motion was agreed to without a 
division. The acrobatic performance had 
come to an end for theday. Itisliable to 
start up again at any time. 





Senator Mills of Texas has repeatedly 
demonstrated his courage and independ- 
ence, as when, some months ago, he came 
out strongly against the free coinage of 
silver, but his mastery of the questions in- 
volved in this proposition seems not to 
have been complete. He has astonished 
the friends of sound money by introduc- 
ing in the Senate a bill which, among 
other propositions that are safe enough, 
provides that, when the gold reserve shall 
fall below $100,000,000, the Secretary of 
the Treasury ‘‘shall” redeem the notes 
issued under the act ‘in silver.” 
course such action by the Government 
would immedietely destroy the parity of 
gold and silver, and put the currency of 
the country on a silver basis. That a man 
who realizes the terrible consequences of 
free coinage should not also perceive the 
equally disastrous effects of this policy, is 
amazing. But it is encouraging to find 
that the press of his State is doing its 
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best to open the Senator’s eyes. The 
Austin Statesman, the Democratic news- 
paper at the capital of Texas, says of the 
scheme: 


“Tf the plan of Mr. Mills was adopted, all 
the evils contemplated by the coinage of free 
silver at 16 to 1 would be precipitated upon 
us. If the Mills financial bill became a law, 
we should, as if by magic, ‘presto, change,’ 
fall from a gold to a silver standard. f 
Mills’s bill is quite as dangerous as the broad- 
est platform of the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1.” 





Senator Dubois’s proposition to distri- 
bute the appropriation bills among several 
committees, instead of leaving them prac- 
tically in the hands of one, is defended on 
the ground that it would expedite business 
and secure more thorough consideration, 
but it is really another step towards chaos 
in our public finance. The great vice of 
our system of Government taxing and 
spending is, that one set of men do the 
taxing and another the spending. The 
spenders do not know or greatly care how 
much money there will be to spend. They 
hope for the best and go blindly ahead. 
The great check on them has been in the 
past that, by luck more than purpose, a 
sort of central controlling power has been 
lodged in the committee on appropria- 
tions. Everybody remembers how Samuel 
J. Randall, as chairman of this commit- 
tee, was for years the terror of the spend- 
thrifts, being able to rise in the House and 
convincingly prove that the appropriation 
bills were too large and must be cut down. 
The logrollers and the spendthrifts long 
ago saw to it that this barrier should not 
stand in their way ; the breaking up and 
distribution of the appropriation bills in 
the House took place, with the results we 
know. Now it is proposed to destroy in the 
Senate, too, the central responsibility for 
extravagance and make everything plain 
sailing. It is a move in the wrong direc- 
tion. Weneed to concentrate, notscatter, 
the work of controlling both Government 
income and Government outgo. 





We find simultaneously in our Kansas 
exchanges the statement that a new cen- 
sus just taken shows that “there is prob- 
ably not another State in the Union whose 
population is so thoroughly American as 
that of Kansas’’—more than 90 per cent. 
of the people having been born in the 
United States—and this profound criti- 
cism of the President’s plan for retir- 
ing greenbacks by Lucien Baker, a native 
| American who has just taken his seat to 
serve a six years’ term in the United 
States Senate : 


‘*The truth of the matter is, Mr. Cleveland 
—, doesn’t like the thought of green- 
ks. They helped to whip too many of his 
party during the war.” 
The coincidence of the two announcements 
revives our curiosity as to how it happens 
that so “thoroughly American” a State 
as Kansas elects Llewellings as Govern- 
ors, and Bakers and Peffers for Senators, 





while Wisconsin, with a great foreign 
population, is represented, both at the 








State and the national capitals, by sound- 
money men, whether the Republicans or 
the Democrats are in power; and Minne- 
sota, with the largest proportion of for- 
eign-born voters of all the States save its 
neighbor North Dakota, never allows 
Populism to get control, and sends a na- 
tive of Norway to combat in the Senate 
the financial vagaries of the American 
Senators from Kansas. 





The recent rather sensational develop- 
ments in the affairs of the American To- 
bacco Company have their comic side so 
far as relates to pure speculation or gam- 
bling in the shares of the company in Wall 
Street; but there is an economic point 
also involved. In certain quarters there 
have been raised for some time voices 
against all huge corporations, Trusts, or 
combinations, on the ground of the dire 
consequences which must come upon the 
community because of the success that 
these corporations or Trusts must have 
through their practical monopoly. . The 
American Tobacco Company has been 
often cited as an illustration, since the 
commercial methods adopted to prevent 
the sale of other tobaccos may properly be 
characterized as outrageous; such me- 
fhods, it was argued, should be put down 
by law. But what is the result? The 
very means employed by the company to 
accomplish its monopolistic ends have 
been the instruments of its defeat; such 
a policy has aroused more determined op- 
position than any Trust or company doing 
a legitimate business has had to face, 
while at the same time the expense of 
such a course has compelled the stoppage 
of dividends. So far, then, from taking 
the case of this monopolistic company as 
furnishing an instance of the need of pro- 
hibitive legislation, it would be more in 
keeping with business principles to say 
that this same company is an illustration 
of the truth that no severe Trust laws are 
needed, and that the violation of fair deal- 
ing brings its own punishment where the 
possibilities of competition are open to 
everybody. 





The Powers having got permission to 
bring up each a second guard-ship, are 
now refraining from exercising it. That 
is, inasmuch as they can have them in 
twelve hours whenever they want them, 
they are allowing them to wait orders 
down below. The reasons why the Pow- 
ers do not move, in spite of the pending 
horrors, have to be guessed at, but it is 
comparatively easy to guess at them. The 
fact is, that the only Power which can 
reach the scene is Russia, and if she were 
willing to move, she could do but little in 
that region in the snow, though all ac- 
counts agree that she is getting ready by 
massing troops and preparing ships in 
the Black Sea. One of Russia’s objec- 
tions to moving probably is that when the 
break-up comes, she does not want to be 
told that what she has in possession, the 
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wild, mountainous, and remote Armenia, 
is all she is going to get. She wants 
Constantinople, and does not care who 
knows it. Austria wants Salonica and 
the whole of Macedonia, and an outbreak 
in Macedonia is said to be one of the com- 
ing troubles. Austria is waiting for this 
as an excuse for marching in. England 
wants to keep Egypt; France, Tunis and 
Syria; and Italy, Tripoli. They are ail 
like candidates at a Presidential conven- 
tion, watching each other, waiting for 
each other to -make ‘‘a false step,’’ or 
precipitate some sort of crisis, or hoping 
that the crisis will be brought on by some 
accident, such as a rising in Constanti- 
nople or another rebellion in Europe. But 
the main and controlling cause of their 
reserve is almost certainly the knowledge 
they all have, since 1870, of the frightful 
cost and slaughter of war, under the new 
military organizations. Each would try 
to outdo the others in the number cf men 
it could put in the field; and whether 
there exists in Europe a single man ca- 
pable of moving these great masses, or a 
commissariat capable of feeding them, no- 
body knows. The cost of the late Franco- 
German war is calculated at $7,500,000 a 
day. If the fighting should begin at sea, 
too, the chances are that whole fleets, 
which it has taken years and millions to 
construct, will go to the bottom in every 
battle. Now we do not believe there is a 
statesman in Europe to-day who has nerve 
enough to begin a war of this kind. Bis- 
marck was the last man of that heroic 
mould, and he always avowed that if he 
had lost Sadowa, he would have shot him- 
self. Not one of the European Ministers 
has either the physical or moral courage 
to say that the time for fighting has come. 
So they are all waiting for some accident 
that will relieve everybody of responsi- 
bility by making action seem inevitable. 





Sir Charles Dilke speaks on foreign poli- 
tics with infinitely more knowledge than 
Mr. Chamberlain, and in a speech on Mon- 
day affirmed that the latter’s talk about 
imperial federation and a colonial customs 
union is imperial nonsense. He said em- 
phatically, and with much truth, that 
Canada and Australia are much more 
likely to think of casting off all connec- 
tion with England than of surrendering a 
jot of their present taxing power or local 
self-government. Mr.Chamberlain has, in 
fact, chosen a peculiarly inappropriate 
time for his schemes for international 
rapprochement. International jealousy 
and exacerbation are more rampant just 
now than for many years. It has got so 
that even war supplies cannot be pur- 
chased from hated foreigners without 
bringing the whole Parliament down on 
the back of the offending Minister, as in 
the French Chamber the other day, when 
it appeared that the French troops in 
Madagascar had been fed on English 
tinned goods. Better let them starve 
than do that, 





A municipal scandal in Madrid seems 
hardly a sufficient cause for the fall of the 
Spanish ministry. The explanation lies 
in the nature of the scandal and the atti- 
tude of the Government towards it. The 
city Council had become Tammanyized, 
and was exposed by the Marquis of Cabri- 
fiana. That gentleman was the owner 
of some land expropriated by the city, 
but, when he asked for his pay, was him- 
self asked by the councilmen what he 
would pay to get his money voted him. 
After getting definite propositions from 
several of them, he blew up the whole 
thing in the press, with names, facts, and 
dates all set forth. A storm of popular in- 
dignation at once burst upon the officials 
implicated, which was not lessened, as 
may easily be imagined, by an attempt to 
assassinate the daring Marquis—an at- 
tempt naturally charged upon them. Sus- 
picion once directed their way, ugly ques- 
tions began to be asked about their sud- 
denly and mysteriously acquired wealth, 
a la Tammany, their fine houses and car- 
riages obtained without visible income. 
Various shady municipal contracts were 
recalled and shown up, and a fierce de- 
mand arose for the speedy trial and punish- 
ment of the criminal councilmen. Here 
the central Government hesitated fatally. 
With true Tammany instinct, the impe- 
rilled officials resorted to their political 
‘* pull,’”? besieged the members of the mi- 
nistry whom they had helped in tight 
places, and dilated on the vast importance 
of keeping together for the next general 
election. An impression got abroad that 
the culprits would be allowed to escape, 
and so great grew the popular fury that 
the ministry itself has been broken before 
it. The Madrid Tammany “pull” has 
thus simply pulled down three members 
of the cabinet. But the whole incident is 
one of those fine, involuntary tributes to 
our institutions which we sometimes get 
from the Old World to cheer us on when 
we begin to despair of the triumph of de- 
mocracy. 





The annihilation of the greater part of 
Major Toselli’s troops by the Abyssinians 
is not the first experience of this kind 
that the Italians have had. A loss of 700 
men, however, even if few of them are 
Europeans, is a pretty serious check to 
expansion in that quarter. In 1868, 
when the British expedition overcame 
Theodore, it met with almost no opposi- 
tion. The badly armed subjects of the 
Negus, tired of his cruelty and despotism, 
abandoned him on all sides. In the one 
skirmish of importance, the English had 
only about thirty men wounded. This 
easy success deceived the world as to the 
power of resistance of the Abyssinians; 
hence the Khedive Ismail, with his disci- 
plined army and American officers, under- 
took to annex their land. The result was 
the battle of Gudda Gubi in 1875, in which 
the Egyptian force of some 7,000 men 
was utterly destroyed. In the following 
campaign a larger army was likewise de- 





feated, only a small part of it escaping. 
For the next ten years the Negus John 
was busy in strengthening his authority 
over his turbulent subjects, especially 
Menelik, then only King of Shoa, till the 
Italian occupation of Massowa brought 
aboutacollision. In 1887 Ras Aluladestroy- 
ed an Italian detachment at Dogali, and 
when 20,000 men were sent from Europe to 
avenge the disaster by a great victory, the 
Abyssinian army, after reconnoitring the 
position of the foe, wisely retreated into 
the interior of the country, unmolested 
and unpursued. Then followed a lull, due 
to the death of John in battle against the 
Mahdists and the accession of Menelik, 
who, to strengthen his position, agreed in 
1889 to the treaty of Utchiali. The bor- 
ders of Eritrea were pushed back for one 
reason or another, as is always the case in 
such colonies, until the struggle for Tigre 
with Ras Mangasha, son of King John, 
has led to another general war. The 
Abyssinians have shown themselves pa- 
triotic and brave, and they can bring into 
the field, if need be, a hundred thousand 
men, who, besides being undoubtedly 
much better armed than they were a few 
years ago, have had some training from 
European officers. Italy may still prevail 
against them, but if the Madagascar 
expedition has cost France 100,000,000 
francs, how is a country nearly on the 
verge of bankruptcy to pay the price of 
making and retaining a conquest that is 
vastly more difficult ? 





Herr Bebel, standing up in the Reichs- 
tag for the right of a German representa- 
tive to criticise the Kaiser, is perhaps not 
a very heroic figure, but he serves to show 
what a chunk of pure mediwvalism are 
the Emperor’s ideas of his own sacrosanct * 
personality and lése-majesté. It seems 
an anachronism for a representative in 
1895 to have to send such a message to 
his monarch as Mirabeau sent Louis 
XVI., or as the Speaker of the House of 
Commons gave Charles I. in 1642. Bebel 
doubtless knew he ran no great risk 
personally. The Reichstag had already 
fought out this issue with William, and 
had decided that members must enjoy 
immunity for criticism even of an infalli- 
ble and heaven-guided Emperor. He 
may pounce upon unlucky editors and 
Socialist orators who speak disrespect- 
fully of him, but he cannot prevent the 
Reichstag from discussing his policy and 
his personality. Meanwhile his present 
fury against the Socialists, whom a few 
years ago he was coddling, is manifestly 
fitted to strengthen their hands by dis- 
posing all lovers of free speech in Ger- 
many to side with them. When a man 
like Prof. Delbriick is threatened with 
prosecution for speaking his mind on poli- 
tics, it gives more than a show of reason 
to Bebel in declaring that the issue be- 
tween the Socialists and William the 
Dasher-to-Pieces is simply the issue of 
freedom of speech and writing, 
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SECRETARY CARLISLE’S REPORT. 
Wes think that intelligent men of business 
will agree that no Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in this generation has shown more 
alacrity in mastering his own department 
and the principles which underlie it than 
Mr. Carlisle. It must be remembered that 
his training and experience before he took 
the office did not at all fit him for its du- 
ties. The case was somewhat different 
with Secretary Manning (who likewise de- 
veloped great aptitude for the work thrown 
upon him), for he was a bank president at 
the time of his appointment, whereas Mr. 
Carlisle was a lawyer, with only such in- 
struction in public finance as may be 
picked up by an industrious Congressman. 
The evidences of his lack of training are 
recognizable in his Congressional career, 
but they are happily relieved by signs 
everywhere of capacity to learn, and will- 
ingness to abandon wrong positions and 
adopt better ones as soon as conviction 
was brought to his mind. Coupled 
with this readiness of perception is a 
power of exposition which very few men 
ever attain, of which we have had abun- 
dant examples during the past two years, 
and especially in those remarkable 
speeches connected with the Memphis 
sound-money convention. 

Mr. Carlisle’s official report on the 
finances now published is up to his 
standard in every particular, and it bears 
the marks of statesmanship in putting 
the naked truth before Congress and the 
people without any gloss whatever. To 
use a common phrase, he calls a spade a 
spade. He calls the greenback a burden 
on the nation’s back, and an embarrass- 
ment to the financial operations of the 
Government, as it is. He asks for au- 
thority to retire the legal-tender notes 
once for all, and to restrict the Govern- 
ment to its proper and pristine business 
of collecting and disbursing the public 
revenue. Very likely he will not get it 
from the present Congress, very likely he 
will not get it at all; but his report of the 
present year will stand as an unanswera- 
ble argument in favor of it until some suc- 
cessor of his does get it. 

A report of such length as this, and so 
crammed with matter of importance, can- 
not be analyzed in a single article. We 
can only touch upon a few of its salient 
points. The Secretary answers first the 
accusation frequently made that he has 
been using the proceeds of bond sales to 
pay the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Would it be believed that the law 
which compels him to use for current ex- 
penses the greenbacks that come to the 
Treasury for redemption in gold, was first 
proposed by John Sherman when he held 
the office of Secretary ? That appears to 
be fact from a paragraph quoted by Mr. 
Carlisle from Sherman’s annual report for 
1877. He said that he believed that 
greenbacks could be so used after they 
had been redeemed; but, inasmuch as 
this construction of the law had been 
controyerted, he desired that it should be 





expressly affirmed and put beyond reach 
of dispute. The act of May 31, 1878, was 
accordingly passed at his instance, mak- 
ing it mandatory upon the Secretary to 
pay out the greenbacks that have been 
redeemed, and keep them in circulation. 
This has been done by Secretary Carlisle 
so far as the public expenses would war- 
rant. Of course the Secretary has no 
right to give away any greenbacks even 
to execute the mandate of the law of 
1878. 

The Secretary says that there is no 
need of additional revenue at this time, 
because the Treasury is full to overflow- 
ing with greenbacks turned in for gold, 
which must be paid out, under the 
terms of the law. He believes that the 
ordinary revenue will exceed the ordinary 
expenditure during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1896, but in any event the 
difference must be small and will be more 
than covered by the great surplus carried 
over from the present year. This declara- 
tion will be gall and wormwood to the 
Ohio triumvirate who are working for a 
new tariff on wool under pretence that the 
Treasury is in need of funds, but really to 
tax the consumers of woollen goods for 
their own benefit. 

Mr. Carlisle gives in detail an account 
of the bond-syndicate transaction of last 
February. The only new thing presented 
is his reason for not insisting on the exact 
fulfilment of the requirement that one- 
half of all the gold bought should come 
from Europe. Upon this point he says: 


‘‘ After a large part of the gold had been 
furnished from abroad, the Secretary, in or- 
der to prevent disturbance in the rates of for- 
eign exchange at a critical period and avoid 
a condition which would force gold exports 
and consequent withdrawals from the Treasu- 
ry, acquiesced in a departure from the literal 
terms of the contract, that one half of the 
coin should b> — abroad, and accepted 
deposits of gold then held in this country to 
complete the delivery. Ordinary prudence de- 
manded that the success of the plan to protect 
the Treasury against withdrawals should not 
be endangered by insisting upon a strict com- 
pliance with all the details of the contract, 
especially as the Government could sustain no 
loss, and the whole amount of gold stipulated 
for was secured.” 


This reason must be accounted satisfac- 
tory. The main thing to be done was to 
quiet the public mind, to alleviate the 
panic, to put a stop to needless withdraw- 
als of gold. Withdrawals of this class 
were imitative. People drew gold out be- 
cause they saw others doing so. To have 
insisted on drawing gold from Europe at 
a time when sterling exchange was close 
to the exporting-point, would have led to 
necessary withdrawals from the Treasury, 
and this might have led to new imitative 
ones. The Secretary mentions also the 
interesting fact that the bond syndicate, 
after they had completed their deliveries 
under the contract, deposited upwards of 
$16,000,000 gold more than they were re- 
quired to do, taking legal-tender notes in 
exchange therefor. 

If the selling of bonds for coin to redeem 
the notes with, and the reissue of the 
notes, are to continue, the Secretary says 





that the result will be the creation of a 
public debt larger than would be required 
to retire and cancel the whole lot, and the 
annual interest charge will be much great- 
er than it would be necessary to incur on 
a new class of bonds specially adapted to 
the purpose. He repeats the request that 
authority be granted for the issue of new 
class low-interest, short-time bonds, or 
certificates to meet emergencies. This re- 
quest was embraced in his two preceding 
reports. An amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill granting such authority was car- 
ried through the Senate, at Mr. Sherman’s 
instance, just before the present Cleve- 
land Administration came in, but was re- 
jected by the House on the threat of Mr. 
Bland that he would filibuster against the 
bill to the end of the session unless that 
clause were dropped. Mr. Sherman will 
now have a chance to try again, and he 
may succeed this time, as Mr. Bland no 
longer blocks the way. 

The arguments advanced by the Secre- 
tary for retiring the greenbacks have never 
been more strongly put, and, indeed, can- 
not be. It is useless to attempt to sum- 
marize or condense then, since, although 
they are voluminous, they contain not a 
word toomuch. We can only commend — 
them to the thoughtful attention of the 
people. 








SENTIMENTAL JINGOISM. 


By this term we would charitably cha- 
racterize the address delivered by Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at Sanders Thea- 
tre, Cambridge, on Memorial Day, and 
now printed, with all rights reserved, in 
the current issue of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine. Its theme was ‘ The 
Soldier’s Faith,” and its object to glorify 
war and the war spirit. The young men 
who listened to it, the élite of our fore- 
most university, were admonished that 
‘* war is the business of youth and early 
middle age,’’ and were encouraged to pity 
the moralists and philanthropists who 
‘‘ declare that war is wicked, foolish, and 
soon to disappear.’’ ‘* The society,’’ con- 
tinued Judge Holmes, ‘‘ for which many 
philanthropists, labor reformers, and men 
of fashion unite in longing, is one in 
which they may be comfortable and may 
shine without much trouble or any dan- 
ger.’? General prosperity, in which, 
while all thrive, some get rich, seems to 
him to breed a belief that money is the 
main thing, and so to foster the hatred of 
the poor for the rich. ‘In this snug, 
over-safe corner of the world,’’ he says— 
that is, a continent where Jingoism is a 
pure exotic—we need some discipline like 
war to remind us that we ought not to be 
as safe and comfortable as we are, and to 
make us “ ready for danger ”’ if not spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

By such doctrine in such a place, we 
do not hesitate to say that the orator 
abused the holiday occasion. As if our 
Fourth of July festival had not done 
enough to perpetuate hostile feeling be- 
tween England and America, and tomake 
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the flag a war symbol above all else to the 
youth of this land, the newer festival of 
Memorial Day must end in a similar per- 
version. The natural forces which made 
secession and disruption impossible, have 
contributed to neutralize the inherent 
tendency of Memorial Day to prolong sec- 
tional antipathy, and have even wrested 
it in an opposite, most salutary direction. 
Judge Holmes does not say that he thinks 
another civil war would be better than our 
‘*little space of calm in the midst of the 
tempestuous, untamed streaming of the 
world,’’ but he is on the lookout for a 
shindy in some quarter, and concludes 
that the memories of the war for the 
Union—a war as truly de‘ensive as that of 
the Revolution—may be properly utilized 
to excite a bellicose temper in the student 
breast. The prospect of peaceful and 
smiling industry has on him the proverbial 
effect of a fine day on an Englishman— 
‘* Let us kill something.”’ 

Judge Holmes has been reared in a 
community which, as no other in the 
world, has exemplified what we may call 
the conscience of wealth; whose merchant 
princes have been princely not in lavish 
and osténtatious living, but in public 
benefactions. In Judge Holmes’s eyes 
we must assume that all this is dross. 
Is not the air full of ‘‘danger’’? Is it a 
time to be snugly settling down with per- 
manent foundations for hospitals, kinder- 
gartens, colleges, libraries, museums, and 
pleasure-grounds? What are the rich 
doing to avert the hatred of the poor? 
Risum teneatis? The son and namesake 
of a great humorist gazes ‘‘ with delight 
upon our polo- players. If once in a 
while, in our rough riding, a neck is 
broken, I regard it, not as a waste, but as 
a price well paid for the breeding of a 
race fit for headship and command”’! 
And not only in a diversion all but reserv- 
ed for the unemployed rich, who are 
commonly reckoned among the dangerous 
classes, does Judge Holmes discern the 
salvation of ‘‘ faith in the worth of hero- 
ism’’; every dangerous sport he sees pur- 
sued rejoices him. Moreover, inasmuch 
as ‘*the students at Heidelberg, with 
their sword-slashed faces,” inspired him 
‘‘with sincere respect,’’ he could not but 
be pleased if the Germanizing of his alma 
mater should embrace this barbarism 
also. 

No reflecting person needs to be in. 
formed that war is the rich man’s oppor- 
tunity and the poor man’s, calamity, that 
it makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and that no absurder mode of re- 
conciling the two classes could be pro- 
posed. Who does not remember what our 
civil war did for the sudden making of 
great fortunes as well as of splendid 
names, and how the scale of riches was 
altered until a millionaire has ceased to 
excite attention? The poor are still la- 
boring under the war debt and the war 
tariff, which the Jingoes are now bent on 
aggravating. They already had for a 
leader one Harvard graduate, Senator 





Lodge, and was it necessary for Judge 
Holmes also to make his bed with them? 
He could not do so if he were not blind to 
any definition of heroism that does not 
imply slaughter of one’s fellow-beings. 
Talk as you please about the soldier’s he- 
roism, it does not surpass that of the 
locomotive engineer in the performance of 
his daily duty. And if Judge Holmes will 
take a leaf out of his Erasmus, he will find 
a Colloquy in which the soldier’s perils 
are compared with those of child-bearing, 
to no advantage of the former. But 
women, since they cannot indulge in polo, 
or duelling, or battle, are implicitly ex- 
cluded by Judge Holmes from all share in 
heroism, or knowledge of the article, or 
faith init. They are the greatest suffer- 
ers by war, yet are not even fitted to re- 
ceive what our orator calls ‘‘its divine 
message.”’ 

The truth is, that Judge Holmes, like 
most Jingoes, idealizes the commonplace 
act of dying and risk of death. There are 
a hundred who can face both in a becom- 
ing manner to one whocan pursue a moral 
life amid all temptations. The murderer 
on the scaffold can die game; as many 
jockeys have broken their necks in the 
race-course as polo-players. We can never, 
in the civilized man, draw the line be- 
tween physical and moral courage; and 
Darwin rightly discerned moral courage 
in that heroic baboon who went back into 
the plain to face the hunters, that he 
might bring off in safety a young one left 
behind. If we cultivate moral courage, 
we can leave physical courage to take care 
of itself. Mankind, while prizing both, 
pays its lasting honors to the former. 
Judge Holmes, with his customary taste, 
cites much good verse in support of his 
contention as against the moralists and 
philanthropists; but it is in vain. The 
poet of his own university has put Lin- 
coln, of all the men of the civil war, on the 
highest pinnacle—not as nominal com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
but for his homely virtues of sagacity, 
foresight, patience, humility, kindly-ear- 
nestness, courage. 

“Life may be given in many ways, 


And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field.” 








UNION FOR CLEVELAND. 


Ons of the interesting things in Jingoism 
is its readiness to stand behind the Presi- 
dent in solid phalanx in case he wants to 
go to war with anybody. The Indiana- 
polis Journal, Gen. Harrison’s home or- 
gan, has lately expressed itself to the 
effect ‘‘that when it comes to resisting 
British aggression, there will be no Re- 
publicans and no Democrats. We shall 
all be Americans, and if Grover Cleveland 
is President when the crisis comes, we 
shall all be Cleveland men.’”’ Offers of en- 
listment for a war with England come in, 
too, every day or two from loose fishes of 
both parties all over the country. They 
all sink political differences for this occa- 
sion. The ex-Confederates are particu- 





larly anxious ‘to back the President up in 
this matter. Ex-Gov. T. J. Churchill, a 
famous Confederate warrior, has offered 
his services to the President for the Eng- 
lish war, by telegraph. He says the 
American people are a “ unit’’ in favor, 
not so much of the Monroe doctrine as of 
‘enforcing it.’”? The fun lies not in the 
doctrine, but in the fighting over it. 

What is striking and impressive about 
this willingness to rally round the Presi- 
dent is that it shows itself only when it 
seems likely that hecan be got to kill peo- 
ple and destroy property. The resem- 
blance of Jingodom in this to an Indian 
village is very remarkable. A good leader 
of war parties has there all the men of 
the tribe under sixty at his back. When 
he is planning a raid on one of their 
neighbors with a promise of plenty of 
scalps, the critics have to hide their di- 
minished heads. They are all Man-that’s- 
Afraid-of-his-Horse men, or Man-that- 
Walks-under-the-Ground men. The dis- 
gruntled, or the prudent, or the peaceable, 
if there are any, have to lie still in the 
tepees and pretend to be asleep, while 
the warriors are painting themselves and 
cleaning their arms, outside. But if at 
this moment the leader were to propose 
that, instead of going on a raid, they 
should follow him into a potato-hoeing or 
a corn-planting enterprise, or should help 
him to build a school-house, execrations 
both loud and deep would greet him on 
every side. The language of the tribe 
would fail to supply epithets sufficient to 
describe his baseness and meanness. In 
fact, he would probably have to run for 
his life‘and stay away for a considerable 
period. 

Jingoism is, in fact, like Indian readi- 
ness for war, simply another name for im- 
perfect civilization. It is asimple outburst 
like negro-burning, lynching, and jail- 
breaking, of the imperfectly subdued bar- 
barous instincts of an earlier time. Toget 
men to abandon fighting as the chief 
and most honorable business of their 
lives, and the only respectable way of 
ending disputes, has been the main 
work of modern civilization; and what 
hard work it has been, one has only 
to read a little Froissart or Joinville to 
see. That the work is far from complete 
in this country there are signs every day 
in the unwillingness to submit to law 
either at home or abroad. At the South, 
even down to our own day, it has been not 
uncommon for the William M. Evartses to 
fall on the Daniel Lords with knife and 
pistol, or for the Chemical Bank Presi- 
dents to warn the Park Bank Presidents 
that they would be “ shot on sight.’ This 
seems absurd to us, but only because we 
have passed into a more advanced stage of 
civilization. 

This readiness on the part of his poli- 
tical enemies to support the President, 
should he decide to slaughter Englishmen 
and Canadians and lay waste their soil, 
is therefore a useful sociological study. 
But it must be taken in connection with 
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their furious unreadiness to support him 
when he proposes to engage in any useful 
work, or to make a contribution to civil- 
ization. When he says, ‘Brethren, let 
us all be Americans and reform our cur- 
rency,’’ or ‘‘ Let us all be Americans and 
frame a rational system of taxation,’’ or 
‘* Let us all be Americans and establish a 
good consular system,’’ execrations meet 
him on every side. Shouts of * Put him 
in a hole!’? “ Wait till °97!’ ‘* Infa- 
mous,’”’ ‘*Un-American,’’ *‘ Base duck- 
hunter,’’ are heard in every direction. 
No union then; no “standing behind 
him.” His smallest work of peace, or or- 
der, or humanity is treated as a piece 
either of deep-laid villany or of gross stu- 
- pidity. In fact, it is quite safe to pre- 
dict that the larger part of the patriotic 
work of the present Congress will consist 
in preparing ‘‘holes” for Cleveland and 
keeping him in them. Every question of 
national importance will be subordinated 
to this. His only mode of escape will be 
some plan of slaughter and devastation 
in some foreign country. -If he will only 
make a good show of widows and orphans 
and human remains, and of destroyed 
property, he may make himself the idol 
of ‘‘good Americans,’’ and have all his 
financial and other errors forgotten, in- 
cluding his duck-hunting. The tempta- 
tion for an ordinary man to escape in this 
way is very strong. It has been known 
to affect even Presbyterian elders. There 
were signs in the last message to Congress 
that even Mr. Cleveland had felt its force 
—to what degree, it was left for his mes- 
sage on Venezuela to reveal. But, as has 
been shown a hundred times in the history 
of all civilized countries, the only certain 
popularity is that which comes from at- 
tempts to make people happy. The fame 
of destroyers is always built on a large 
amount of human misery, and Providence 
has arranged that this shall not be sure 
and shall not last. 








FORCE AS A MORAL INFLUENCE. 


As we take notice above, a judge of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court has just 
printed an address to young men in favor 
of war—that is, of killing people and de- 
stroying their property—on the ground 
that if you put it off too long, your cha- 
racter runs down and you get too fond of 
money. Another judge, in Louisiana, 
has written a letter strongly recommend- 
ing everybody, including women, to carry 
concealed weapons, as the best preventive 
of ‘‘assaults and burglaries.’’ He makes 
no mention whatever, in the letter, of po- 
lice or courts. Last of all, Chief-Justice 
Snodgrass of Tennessee has sought out in 
his office a lawyer who criticised a judg- 
ment of the court, and shot him twice 
handsomely, though not fatally. 

These things seem to us part and par- 
cel of the great movement against peace 
and law, as the two canker worms of 
modern society, which is spreading rapid- 
ly all over our nation. The dangers of 





peace as an influence on character have 
long been known and been gallantly strug- 
gled against by the nations of the Old 
World. The Swiss, in fact, felt the mat- 
ter so deeply that, for two centuries, when 
there was no fighting going on at home, 
they hired themselves to fight in other 
people’s quarrels, in order to get the bene- 
fit of the moral influence. Louis XIV., 
too, was so afraid of the effect of pro- 
longed peace on the character of his peo- 
ple that he carried on war steadily for 
fifty years, with the happiest results. 
Napoleon followed his example, but on a 
greater scale and with more enthusiasm. 
The schooling the French people got from 
his campaigns have made them ever since 
the admiration of mankind for modesty, 
simplicity, and indifference to the plea- 
sures of the senses. The spiritualizing 
influence of war was never so clearly re- 
vealed as in the career of this saintly peo- 
ple. Of the effect on the British of their 
wars, we need hardly speak. The indif- 
ference to material gain, and the longing 
for the things of the spirit, which have 
grown out of British battles by land and 
sea, are known to everybody. As to the 
effect of our own war, the rush into plain 
living which followed it, the contempt for 
wealth which suddenly showed itself 
among all classes of the community, the 
furious determination which displayed 
itself among debtors of every degree to 
pay their creditors not what the law al- 
lowed, but what was really due to them, 
the growth of stern integrity and candor 
among our public men, the disappearance 
of tramps, and the passionate love of in- 
dustry which developed itself among the 
working classes, showed that we had not 
killed 500,000 men, between 1860 and 1865, 
in vain. They really died as moral in- 
structors. 

The judges we have mentioned above 
are simply protesting against the insidi- 
ous, soul-destroying reverence for human 
life which has been gradually growing up 
among us, and which is so fatally corrupt- 
ing our young men, and is at the South 
actually making duelling disreputable. 
The following letter recently sent by the 
Hon. Steve Clay of Cobb, Ga., in reply to 
a challenge from a litigant against whom 
he had appeared in court, shows how the 
poison is working in that section. Said 
the Hon. Steve: 

‘‘T am opposed toduelling. Iam opposed to 
it because it is prohibited by the Constitution 
‘of this State, that I have frequently sworn to 
support and defend. I am opposed to it be- 
cause it is condemned by every principle of 
our laws and every doctrine of our religion. 
Tam opposed to it because I am unwilling to 
commit murder, or to become a party to its 
commission by others. I never intend to take 
the life of a human being, unless it is absolute- 
ly necessary to do so in self-defence. I have a 
family and dependent little ones who look to 
me for support. They have bigher claims 
upon me than you can possibly have. You 
have neither a family nor a future, and hazard 
nothing but a life without ties or associations 
that make it desirable to live; a life embit- 
tered by disappointments, seared, wretched, 
and dwarfed by failure and selfishness. I have 
no reason for desiring to meet you out of the 


State, nor have I done you any wrong that 
entitles you to any redress at my hands. I 





have done you no injustice. If I had, I am 
manly enough to confess it and make the 
proper reparation for it.” 


The man who challenged doubtless felt 
himself suffering from the effects of peace. 
He felt that, if he could only kill Steve, it 
would purify his moral nature and raise 
his whole eharacter toa higher plane. He 
felt the meanness and baseness of sitting 
down quietly under Steve’s language in 
court, and the-degradation, in fact, of sub- 
mitting toa court at all. He felt, in short, 
the tide of corruption and sloth, rising 
around him, and determined to make one 
gallant effort to escape by killing some- 
body. The fops, the dudes, the diners- 
out, the luxurious bankers, as they hear 
the dollars chink, may Jaugh at this hum- 
ble soul, but he none the less was eager to 
expose his life for the elevation of his race, 
and shall have his reward. 

These judges also in effect protest 
against the growing respect for law, in- 
cluding international law. Coming from 
such a quarter, we confess, this protest 
is one of the sublimest things in human 
history. They live by the law; to the 
law they owe their salaries ; to the popu- 
lar reverence for it they owe the respect 
which surrounds them. But they are 
none the léss ready to advise everybody 
to take the law into his own hands, to 
decide international disputes by the 
strong arm. Nay, one of them, feeling 
the futility of words, has been willing to 
brave popular prejudice by leaving the 
bench, going to the office of an offensive 
lawyer, and taking a crack at him with a 
revolver. This is the kind of courage the 
times call for. This is the kind of ex- 
ample our young men need. Such coun- 
sels, coming from such a quarter, must 
open the eyes of the community to the 
road it is travelling. 

For what do obedience to the law and 
reliance on the law mean if not the surren- 
der of one’s own will, the concession to 
others of the power of deciding disputes 
in which one knows one is right? And 
what can be the result of this but enfee- 
blement of character and of purpose, the 
lowering of the standard of manhood and 
of courage, the loss of that trust in one’s 
own right arm and a good sword which, 
from the earliest times, has been the boast 
and glory of therace? Chief-Justice Snod- 
grass has only wounded Beasley of the 
Chattanooga bar, but we say boldly that, 
even if he had killed him on the spot, the 
murder of hundreds of Beasleys would be 
a ‘price well paid,’’ to use Judge Holmes’s 
language, ‘‘for the breeding of a race fit 
for headship and command.” It is for 
battle that men should be bred, and in 
the field of battle who would not sooner 
serve under Snodgrass than Mansfield or 
Marshall? We thank them all for their 
manly warnings to a generation rapidly 
sinking into wealth, quiet nights, and 
regular meals. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN COLONIAL 
SCHEMES. 

Tue gradual getting rid, by the English 
Conservatives, of the various disguises 
under which they won the last election, 
is one of the most interesting processes 
to which the English have been treated 
of late years. The Tory programme is, 
except probably in the matter of public 
education, being rapidly reduced to a se- 
ries of negatives. That is, what they pro- 
pose is mainly not to do any of those 
things the Liberals were going to do. 
This, of course, gets rid of home rule, and 
Welsh disestablishment, and local option, 
and a general assortment of Radical 
‘‘ fads.’? But the Tory constituencies ex- 
pected substitutes for them, such as some 
sort of protection for agriculture, and free 
trade in India for the Manchester men, 
and increased subventions for the church 
schools, and something mysterious in the 
way of colonial policy. The most press- 
ing of all these was the revival of agri- 
culture, but all hope of it has vanished. 
A deputation waited on Lord Salisbury 
the other day to ask for a readjustment 
of the duty on beer so as to encourage 
hops and barley, but even this he reject- 
ed as ‘‘sounding”’ in protection, concern- 
ing which, he said, “public opinion had 
not changed.’ The Indian duties on 
cotton imports, for which Manchester has 
been waiting, are to be abolished as soon 
as the Indian budget balances. But no 
date is fixed, or indeed fixable, for this 
most desirable event, and Manchester 
naturally feels somewhat ‘‘sold.”” The 
church has apparently a better chance 
than any of the other malcontents, in the 
way of increased allowances to the volun- 
tary schools, but nothing is settled. 
Everything is ‘‘ under consideration,”’ al- 
though Lord Salisbury’s rather saucy 
tone towards a Wesleyan deputation 
which waited on him the other day makes 
the churchmen very hopeful. He openly 
ranged himself on that occasion on the 
Anglican side by speaking of ‘‘ we Angli- 
cans’’ and *‘ you Wesleyans.”’ 

But nothing in the programme quite 
equals Mr. Chamberlain’s performances. 
There is nothing even in Beaconsfield’s 
career which quite matches the Birming- 
ham orator’s rédle. No one knew why he 
took the place of Colonial Secretary. He 
had never been associated with colonies 
in any way. The line he had marked out 
for himself clearly in politics was the pro- 
vision of some sort of relief for the poor, 
the old, and the suffering. When he was 
a Radical he hinted that the expenses of 
this process would have to be got in some 
manner out of the pockets of the rich in 
the shape of ‘‘ransom.”’ Since he became 
a Conservative he has hinted, but more 
obscurely, that they would be provided by 
some sort of financial operation, which the 
City men never clearly understood, but 
which was supposed to be “ under consi- 
deration.’’ * But, to the great surprise of 
the country, the minute his Tory friends 
offered him office, he dropped the English 





poor and lowly and took charge of the 
eolonies. To those who asked for an ex- 
planation of this he announced, with a 
marvellous imitation of Disraeli’s best 
manner, that he looked on the colonies as 
‘* undeveloped estates,’ and he proposed 
to developthem. This is exactly the kind 
of phrase in which Disraeli used to delight, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has enjoyed the same 
immunity from inconvenient inquiries as 
to its meaning which Disraeli used to en- 
joy. How the colonies are ‘‘ undeveloped 
estates,’ who is to develop them, what 
the Government has to do with it, where 
the money is to come from, who is to get 
the profits, are all questions which nobody 
has yet put to the brilliant Joseph, but 
there is no doubt that, when Parliament 
meets, there will be lively times about the 
enterprise. 

At present he is supposed by his friends 
to be deeply meditating this scheme, what- 
ever it is, and he is shrewdly talking very 
little. He received a warning as to the 
danger of too great explicitness from the 
Economist, not long ago, apropos of some 
astonishing figures he produced as to the 
commercial value.of the Gold Coast. But 
recently he has begun writing despatches 
to the colonial governors about trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. He 
says he is ‘‘impressed with the extreme 
importance of securing as large a share as 
possible of the mutual trade of the United 
Kingdom and the colonies for British pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, whether locat- 
ed in the colonies or Great Britain.’”’ He 
also asks for a return of foreign goods 
substituted for British goods in the colo- 
nies, and for a return of colonial products 
which might be advantageously exported 
to the United Kingdom, and for informa- 
tion as to quality, prices, and freight, ete. 
If this does no good, he says he will write 
another and fuller despatch. 

We do not know how far this sort of 
game will be allowed to go before John 
Bull loses his temper, but nothing in 
Disraeli’s career surpasses it. The effect 
is heightened by the fact that the Queen 
has taken quite a fancy to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, as she did to Mr. Disraeli. He is a 
type of character and manner which ap- 
parently attracts her, and as long as he 
can bask in the royal favor he will prob- 
ably not pay much attention to criticisms 
on his colonial plans. Nobody has as yet 
any idea of what he is going to do in the 
colonies—almost certainly nothing; but 
what his inquiries point to—some sort of 
legislation in aid of British and colonial 
trade, and the discovery of markets for 
languishing industries—is ludicrously out 
of tune with the policy of Great Britain 
and the trend of British opinion on these 
subjects for the last fifty years. Any such 
legislation would of course be a complete 
break with freedom of trade and with the 
great principle which triumphed in 1846 
—that individuals know their own busi- 
ness best. Of course there is not the 
smallest chance of any such legislation, 
or of the vote of money for Mr. Chamber- 





lain’s experiments. But his success in 
exciting the curiosity of the public about 
them and getting it to wait for them is a 
remarkable illustration of the willingness 
of mankind to be humbugged. What 
will remain of the affair in a year or two 
will be simply Mr. Chamberlain’s de- 
spatches. 








THE FINANCES OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC. 


In a recent number of the Journal des 
Débats M. Leroy-Beaulieu returns to the 
theme he has so often treated—the gloomy 
look of the national balance-sheet. He 
acquits the reporters of the budgets of re- 
sponsibility for the increasing expendi- 
ture. They have repeatedly warned the 
Legislature of the perils of the situation. 
In 1892 M. Cavaignac pointed out that in 
one year, 1883, the expenses outside of the 
budget amounted to 834,000,000 francs ; 
and that between 1881 and 1892 the total 
expenditure of this description was 6,667,- 
000,000 francs. It has been supposed tbat 
amore conservative policy has prevailed 
during the last few years; but M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s analysis shows that this belief 
is not very well founded. There has been 
some diminution of expenditure on great 
public works: a country of the size of 
France must be sufficiently equipped for 
the present with 40,000 kilometres of rail- 
way. There has also been a saving of 
65,000,000 francs, arising from the refund- 
ing of debt; and superficially the budgets 
of recent years are encouraging. The de- 
ficit of 1892 was only 10 millions; that of 
1893 a little more than 84 millions ; that of 
1894 but 20 millions, and in 1895 there was 
actually a surplus of 166,220 francs! 

The gratification felt at this showing is 
dispelled by two considerations. On the 
one hand, the revenue account in these 
budgets is swollen by including the pro- 
ceeds of loans; on the other, a number of 
disbursements, of an ordinary and perma- 
nent character, are not included in the 
budgets. Thus, in 1892, over 20,000,000 
francs of this exceptional revenue was re- 
ceived ; in 1893, nearly 8,000,000 francs ; in 
1894, not far from 30,000,000 francs. The 
accounts for 1895 are not yet completed, 
but they will include extraordinary reve- 
nue amounting to over 37,000,000 francs. 
It thus appears that the deficit for the 
four years 1892-’95, instead of being 114,- 
000,000 francs, would be more properly es- 
timated at 210,000,000. 

This of itself might not seem alarming, 
but we have yet to consider the extra- 
budgetary disbursements. Some expenses 
that were formerly excluded from the 
budget are now included; but there are 
others which are of regular occurrence, 
but which are still treated as extraordina- 
ry. M. Cochery, as reporter of the bud- 
get, officially gives these as amounting to 
129,000,000 francs in 1892, 91,000,000 in 
1893, and 188,000,000 in 1894. Hence the 
total deficit, excluding from revenue 
the proceeds of loans, would be 159,000,- 
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000 for 1892, 183,000,000 for 1893, and 
238,000,000 for 1894. These figures, how- 
ever, must be reduced by allowing for the 
payment of loans, which has taken place 
at the rate of about 63,000,000 francs a 
year during the three years referred to. 
On the other hand, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
contends, the extension of loans at a re- 
duced rate of interest, where unaccom- 
panied with a corresponding reduction of 
taxes, implies a relative diminution of 
the resources of the people. The treat- 
ment, as an asset, of money advanced in 
payment of interest guaranteed by the 
Government on railway bonds, he very 
properly dismisses with contempt. 

Well may M. Cochery cry out: ‘‘ We 
are spending too much!” Within a dozen 
years the War Department has increased 
its expenses by 43,000,000 francs; the 
navy 61,000,000; colonies 11,000,000. Pub- 
lic instruction calls for 14,000,000 more, 
and will presently require twice as much; 
various charities have doubled their de- 
mand; civil pensions have increased by 
9,000,000 since 1890; public works by 99,- 
000,000. Moreover, there are laws in 
existence which demand additional appro- 
priations to the amount of 164,000,000 per 
annum. Add to this that the department- 
al expenses within five years have in- 
creased 28,000,000, and those of the com- 
muues 74,000,000. 

After all, there might be nothing terri- 
ble in this increased expenditure if the 
wealth of the people were increasing at a 
corresponding rate. Unfortunately, there 
is evidence that this is not the case. The 
population of France is stationary, if not 
actually decreasing; were it not for immi- 
gration it would certainly decrease. More- 
over, the budget submitted by M. Cochery 
contains proof that the wealth of the 
French people is also stationary or declin- 
ing; for the decreasing returns from taxa- 
tion admit of no other explanation. The 
proceeds of the tax on the revenue from 
personal property have fallen nearly six 
per cent. since 1891. The tax on transfers 
of property between living persons yielded 
187,000,000 in 1891 and 182,000,000 in 1894. 
Transfers on account of death also pro- 
duce less, and the yield of the most im- 
portant stamp taxes, except that on deal- 
ings at the Bourse, has fallen in four years 
from 129,000,000 to 124,000,000. These 
things, it must be remembered, have been 
done in a green tree. The cost of the ac- 
quisition of Madagascar remains to be 
met; and if France were to engage in a 
great European war, she could not possi- 
bly remain solvent. She has evidently 
nearly reached the limit of bearable taxa- 
tion, and cannot be far from that of possi- 
ble borrowing. But her legislators are in- 
capable of reducing the exactions of Gov- 
ernment. Finding that no more can be 
wrung from the income of the living, they 
are now turning to the accumulated wealth 
of the dead, and the Chamber has just 
voted, by a large majority, to appropriate 
such property to public uses, to the extent 
in certain cases of one-fifth of its amount. 





“ LIBRARIES.” 


THACKERAY was never tired of dilating on 
the advantage of authorship over other 
callings in the small amount of Persian 
apparatus it required. A little white pa- 
per, ink guaranteed not to blotch or run, 
and pens not to splutter, a table to sit at, 
and a chair or bed to sit on—and there 
you had the author’s “ plant’’ complete. 
With what delight, too, did he describe 
the res angusta domi of his Warringtons, 
his Philip Firmins, his Cassidys. Cow- 
heel and tripe, rare vintages at 13 shil- 
lings the dozen, were the sufficient ambro- 
sia and nectar of his slashing young re- 
viewers and indefatigable newspaper ex- 
posers of the endless machinations of the 
Russians and Turks at so much the col- 
umn. But this must be taken as a reflec- 
tion of Thackeray’s nearness to the de- 
graded Grub-Street period of our litera- 
ture, and his fondness for it. Johnson, 
with his threadbare coat, thinking it the 
pinnacle of felicity to know two days in 
advance how he was to get his dinner; 
Goldsmith, with his debts and duns; even 
Hood, grinning cheerfully in the face of 
poverty, disease, and death, had an unac- 
countable fascination over his intellect 
and heart. His sympathy so far got the 
better of his judgment that he did not 
see how shameful a thing it was for men 
of letters not to have the best of all that 
was going. 

Luckily, we have changed all that. Li- 
terature has got out of such low places as 
the Mitre Tavern, and now exalts her 
mitred front in parliament and palace as 
grandly as Burke would have had the Es- 
tablished Church. Take the single item 
of authors’ libraries. They show how far 
we have got beyond Thackeray’s pens, 
ink, and paper on a deal table. The poor- 
est of them have now a fine luxurious air 
with their rarities and fineries. Their at- 
tractive ‘‘ nooks,’’ their pictures and can- 
dlesticks and portiéres and writing-desks, 
quite incidentally their books, indicate in 
the most gratifying way the emergence of 
the literary profession from its dark and 
starveling age. 

Let no one think that we speak of these 
luxuries from the standpoint of one privi- 
leged to gaze upon them from afar, with 
becoming awe; much less from that of 
personal ownership. Journalism in no 
way more surely proves that it is not lite- 
rature than in so persistently going unclad 
in the latter’s purple and fine linen. Itis 
not necessary to say, then, that our know- 
ledge of the interior fittings of the libra- 
ries of real authors is gained at second- 
hand. But the amount of second-hand, 
or second-class, information about them 
now accessible is getting to be enormous. 
We owe most of it to the kindly art of the 
photographer. Two things are now in- 
dispensable to a complete account of a 
popular living writer. One is a series of 
‘*human documents ”’ in the shape of pic- 
tures of him from his unbreeched days 
down to his lean and slippered pantaloon 
period. The other is a series of photo- 





graphs of his library. It is usually essen- 
tial that he be himself seated at his desk, 
his brow sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought how the picture is going to turn 
out. But in any case his favorite ‘ cor- 
ner’’ must be figured ; his desk, carelessly 
covered with the manuscript for which all 
the publishers are madly bidding; his 
table, on which the world’s greatest books 
that daily feed or relax his mind are dis- 
played in a wild civility. Inso many peri- 
odicals, and relating to so many writers, 
have these pictures been made public that 


.the idea of an author without his library 


has come to be wholly unthinkable. He 
may have no literary baggage of his own 
on which the stern customs officers of pos- 
terity—or even of two years hence—will 
assess the smallest ad-valorem duty; he 
may have neither wit nor words nor power 
of speech; but he must have his library. 
Without it no photographer will pay the 
slightest attention to him; and, but for 
the hope of attracting and pleasing the 
photographer, of course, no truly modern 
man of letters would scorn delights and 
live laborious days. 

In this, however, it is only fair to say 
that authors are but children of their age. 
The part which a “library” plays in the 
pictured surroundings of any man promi- 
nently before the public has come to be 
more and more necessary. No aspiring 
politician is ever caught without one. 
Next to a scene from his lovely domestic 
life, with his carefully tended aged mother 
on one side of the fire and his wife and 
preternaturally clean children on the other, 
nothing is more telling in a hard-fought 
campaign than a view of him in his library 
in deep communion with Justinian, Machi- 
avelli, Grotius, Montesquieu, Burke, Ham- 
ilton, Story, and acopy of the paper in 
which the picture appears. The absolutely 
essential place of a library among the stage 
properties of a political ‘‘sage’’ is too well 
known to require more than mention. 
Even editors have had libraries attributed 
to them in the popular prints, but public 
taste, we are sorry to say, has not yet been 
educated up to the point of seeing any 
vraisemblance in this rather feeble at- 
tempt at illusion. Quite a neat thing in 
the library line was fathered upon a judge 
of this city the other day, with a harp 
standing conspicuously by the entrance. 
Some saw in this a design upon the Irish 
vote, which has so many times rung 
through Tara’s halls; but others, more 
shrewdly, saw in it an arrangement for 
soothing, after the manner of David with 
Saul, a mind which much learning had 
made mad. 

We have left ourselves no space in which 
to speak of the books which the libraries 
contain and of the amount of reading done 
in them by their owners. But, after all, 
it takes no space to tell about what does 
not exist. The idea of books as things 
to read is getting pretty dim at best, and 
to ‘‘ libraries ’’ of the kind we are treating 
it long ago ceased to have any real rela- 
tion. Matthew Arnold said, despairing- 
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ly, that, if he lived to be eighty, he should 
probably be the only man in England who 
read anything but the newspapers and 
scientific reports. The prophecy has still 
seven years to run, but its fulfilment has 
already taken place in the libraries which 
exist only for the photographer and the 
smutch of publicity. 








GENERAL THIEBAULT.—IL. 
Paris, November 29, 1895. 

NAPOLEON was watching at Elba, with the 
keenest interest, the faults of the Bourbons 
and of the émigrés, and kept up secret commu- 
nications with many of his partisans. At the 
Congress of Vienna, Prince Hardenberg and 
Talleyrand, ‘too guilty,” says Thiébault, ‘ to- 
wards Napoleon not to be the most cruel of his 
enemies,” proposed that Napoleon should be 
transferred from the island of Elba to the dis 
tant island of St. Helena. In Thiébault’s opi- 
nion, the Emperor had early formed the pro- 
ject of an expedition to France, and was only 
waiting for the dissolution of the Congress, for 
he knew that if he landed in France while the 
allied kings and their ambassadors were as- 
sembled, an armed coalition would be formed 
at once against him. But the Congress did 
not dissolve, and ‘‘an incident precipitated the 
action of Napoleon; this incident was the re- 
bellion of Count d’Erlon and the march of this 
general on Paris.” Thiébault’s manuscript is 
interrupted at this point by the tearing out of 
nine pages. It continues with an account of 
the return from Elba, and the effect which 
this event produced in Paris. ‘‘If the Bour- 
bons,” says Thiébault, ‘‘left me no regret, Na- 
poleon gave me no hope.” He felt convinced 
that the return of the Emperor would only 
bring new misfortunes on France. ‘‘ What is 
to be done ?” was in everybody’s mouth at the 
Tuileries, and in every house in Paris. 


‘*On the 8th March I was at the Countess de 
V.’s, and, as everywhere, people spoke of this 
attack on a great kingdom by a single man as 
an astounding episode in such an extraordi- 
nary life. While it was admitted that if Na- 
poleon was obliged to fire a single gun, he was 
lost, they spoke of the apprehensions caused by 
the troops. I said that to place a few soldiers, 
never mind which, in the presence of Napoleon 
and of the men whom he brought back with 
him, to bring them near enough for their faces 
to become visible and their voices to be heard, 
especially for Napoleon himself to be seen and 
heard, would render their defection inevitable, 
and that the only condition of avoiding the 
consequences of an irresistible attraction was to 
begin the fire with cannon at a great distance, 
for when once a drop of blood has flowed, 
soldiers hesitate no longer.” 


This idea was not followed, and, while the 
princes went in every direction to organize a 
vain resistance, Napoleon succeeded in doing 
what Thiébault had foreseen : he won over to 
his own cause, by the mere fact of his pre 
sence and of his own words, the troops which 
had been sent against him. On the 19th of 
March Thiébault went, as was usual on Sun- 
days for the generals who were in Paris, to the 
Tuileries. He 


‘was drawn thither by the sentiment which 
leads people to the bedofadying man. .. . 
I even shouted, like everybody, ‘ Vive le Roi !’ 
when Louis XVIII. left the chapel to go to the 
Salon de la Paix—a hurrah of deference more 
than of foresight. Thinking that I had super- 
abundantly fulfilled a conventional duty, I was 
about to go home when, in virtue of authority 
which had been given to him, Marshal Macdo- 
nald notified me that [ had the command of all 
the troops which were on the point of being 
sent to Charenton, and that I should be spe- 





cially intrusted with the mission of building, 
below the confluence of the Seine and the 
Marne, a bridge which would serve for the 
communications and even the retreat of the 
troops camping at Villejuif, where the head- 
quarters was to be established. I had orders 
to defend and, if necessary, to blow up this 
bridge, as well as the bridge at Charenton, 
where I was at once to prepare a mine,” 


Thiébault recalls here the famous scene in the 
‘*Fourberies de Scapin”—‘ Que diable allait- 
il faire dans cette galére?” He felt that all 
was lost, and that he was sent on a fool’s er- 
rand; but, he says, ‘‘ whatever has even the 
appearance of duty has always been held sa 
cred by me.” So he went on his mission, tried 
in vain to find out what troops were going to 
Charenton, and took alone the road to that 
place. The Mayor was out; he chose himself 
a house in the village and established in it his 
headquarters. A young officer of artillery ar- 
rived with four guns; next came a colonel of 
royal volunteers; the colonel had no regiment, 
nor uniforms for one, nor guns, nor munitions. 
The few men who were with him had been 
picked up in the streets of Paris, and looked 
like thieves more than like soldiers. The Mayor 
arrived; he had no rations to furnish, he 
could procure no men for the construction of 
the bridge. Thiébault succeeded, with the 
greatest difficulty, in finding some soldiers and 
some workingmen, and threw his bridge across 
the river; he received from time to time contra 
dictory news and orders. A regiment of cui 
rassiers came and placed itself in battle array 
near the bridge. The colonel told Thiébault 
that he had no further orders. A second regi- 
ment of cuirassiers arrived; its colonel, too, 
had no further orders, ‘If Napoleon,” says 
Chiébault, ‘‘for some reason or other, had 
taken this road, if he had arrived before the 
bridge at Charenton and I had opened fire 
and blown up the bridge, it would not have 
hindered him at all; but, in the cruel hazard 
in which France was placed, strict obedience 
to the orders I had received became for me 
the most sacred duty of the soldier.” 

Napoleon did not arrive, and the cuirassiers 
became tired of waiting. Thiébault found 
himself almost alone, when he received a visit 
from an officer of the general staff of Paris, 
who wore already the tricolor cockade, and 


who ordered him verbally to dismiss all the of-. 


ficers who were with him, as well as the sol- 
diers, and to return to his domicile in Paris. 
He left immediately, and, as he still retained 
his white cockade, he was hissed in the streets, 
had to dismount and take a cab, and so return 
to his house by deserted ways. 


‘* Popular exaltations have such an electric 
power that I had hardly left my house when I 
felt that [ was seized by the current, and, 
after having gone to the hétel of Marshal 
Macdonald with the idea that I was going there 
to give the last account of my duties to the 
Bourbons, I became the object of an irresisti- 
ble force which took me to the Tuileries. It 
was a quarter past nine. Napoleon had just 
arrived. In the most delirious exaltation 
twenty thousand persons at least were pressed 
round the Pavilion of Flora, in the staircases, 
and in the apartments where I thought I 
should never arrive. On leaving his carriage 
the Emperor had been seized and carried bodi- 
ly to the drawing-rooms. Those who carried 
him were half mad; a thousand others boasted 
of having kissed or touched his clothes.” 


We pass over many details of this famous 
scene, which Thiébault compares to ‘‘ the resur- 
rection of Christ.” Napoleon recognized him 
in the midst of the crowd, ‘‘and, having ac- 
companied my name with a nod of his head 
and a gracious smile, he was able to read my 
emotion in my face. And still three hours had 
hardly passed when, a soldier of the Bour- 





bons, I had my guns directed against him ; but 
now it seemed to me that I had become French 
again.” If you remember how Thiébault 
changed his mind in his early youth, and how 
suddenly, under the impulse of a popular 
demonstration, he became one of the combat- 
ants of the Bastile, you will acknowledge that 
age had taken nothing from his impulsive- 
ness. At any rate, he was not a hypocrite 
nor a trimmer ; he was not among those whom 
Lafontaine speaks of in one of his fables as 
saying by turns ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” and “‘ Vive la 
Ligue !” and who are typified in England by 
the Vicar of Bray. Thi¢bault was candid, and 
did not look after his own interests ; in fact, 
he generally compromised all his interests by 
his actions. He had served the Bourbons as a 
soldier, though he hated their rule and their 
persons; but Napoleon was always his idol, 
though never one of his favorites. 

The great event of Napoleon’s return was 
announced very laconically to France in the 
Moniteur: ‘‘The King and the princes left 
last night. His Majesty the Emperor arrived 
this evening.”” The impression in Paris was as 
great as that produced by the return of Bona- 
parte from Egypt, and, if we may believe Thié- 
bault, ‘never did Napoleon exercise a greater 
moral influence.” He blames him for having 
lost too much time in trying to negotiate with 
Europe, and in framing a useless and imprac- 
ticable constitution; he gave time to the Allies 
while he continued to play the part of a sove- 
reign at the Tuileries. On the 28th of March 
Thiébault received a visit from the Councillor 
of State Maret, who told him that his conduct 
at Charenton had been unfavorably noticed, 
that hs had personal enemies in Berthier, the 
Prince of Neuchatel,-and in the Prince d’Eck- 
miihl, and he advised him to write a letter to 
the Emperor, assuring him of his devotion, a 
duplicate of which letter should be left with 
the Minister of War. Thiébault wrote the let- 
ter, under the influence of the brother of the 
Duke de Bassano; he considered the advice 
given to him almost as an order; he little fore- 
saw what consequences it would have for him 
afterwards. 

The news from Europe became more and 
more disquieting; Thiébault was at the Elysée, 
the residence which Napoleon adopted during 
the Hundred Days, when the Emperor heard 
of the death of Berthier, by a fall from a bal- 
cony in the castle of Bamberg, owing to a 
stroke of apoplexy (such, at least, is the more 
likely version). ‘‘I never saw Napoleon so 
sad; he spent a whole hour in a little drawing- 
room next to the room where we were admit- 
ted. His face was contracted, his attitude 
sombre, his words briefer than was his cus- 
tom. His proud head was drooping, his as- 
pect had something sinister; and his gestures 
something convulsive.” Berthier had aban- 
doned at Fontainebleau the cause of the master 
whom he had served for fifteen years, but Na- 
poleon could not forget the immense services 
of his chief of staff. The letters which Napo- 
leon had addressed to all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope had not been answered nor even received ; 
Murat had been defeated and dethroned. Na- 
poleon tried, in extremis, a new system of 
government, and gratified France with the 
Articles additionnels, a liberal supplement to 
the Constitution of the Empire; he succeeded 
only in furnishing arms to his enemies. 

On the 10th of June Thiébault went to the 
last reception which Napoleon held at the Tui- 
leries: 

‘* My gaze was fixed on him with all the more 


avidity, I might say pain; the more I examined 
him, the less I succeeded in finding him such 
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as I had known him at the time of his strength 
and his greatness. His look, once so formida- 
ble and so scrutinizing, had lost its power and 
its fixity; his face, which I had so often seen 
radiant with grace or modelled in bronze, had 
lost all expression, all character of strength; 
his contracted mouth had no longer its ancient 
beauty; his head had ceased to have the bear- 
ing which characterized the master of the 
world; his walk was as embarrassed as his 
countenance, and his gestures were uncertain. 
Everything about him was demoralized: the 
ordinary pallor of his complexion had taken on 
a pronounced greenish tint. Oh! what had be- 
come of the conqueror of Italy ?” 


Here Thiébault launches into a sort of pane- 
gyric, and pictures at length the Napoleon of 
the heroic times, especially in his dealings with 
his army. 

When Napoleon left Paris, a great void 
seemed to have been formed. Everybody was 
waiting for the end, and felt that it could not 
be much deferred. On the 2ist of June, Thié- 
bault was approached by the Count de Valence, 
who had command of the first corps of the re- 
serve, and offered him one of his divisions. His 
headquarters was set up at Montrouge: he had 
not yet seen any of his troops arrive when a 
captain entered his room, and, with an utterly 
disturbed face, screamed to him, ‘‘ All is lost!” 
The news of Waterloo had just arrived, Napo- 
leon was coming back to Paris. We will not 
follow, Thiébault in his long analysis of the 
battle of Waterloo, and his criticisms of Napo. 
leon and his generals. He went to the Elysée, 
and found it deserted. He saw Napoleon, and, 
saluting him more profoundly than usual, 
‘* Sire,” said he, ‘‘let me offer you the expres- 
sion of my deep and respectful devotion.” ‘It 
is of France,” said the Emperor, ‘that you 
must now think.” He looked a moment at 
him, and turned to another person. And 
these were the last words exchanged between 
Napoleon and Thiébault. The rest is well 
known. 

We have dilated chiefly on the parts of this 
history in which Thiébault appears in person. 
His memoirs will furnish the student with 
some valuable traits in the ever memorable 
physiognomy of Napoleon. 








Correspondence. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A STATESMAN. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 


Sir : Will you let me call the attention of 
your readers to the impressive declaration of 
an educated and able professional man, a Sioux 
Indian, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, as to the terri- 
ble and swift decay of his people under the ex. 
isting system of Indian administration? Ina 
recent address Dr. Eastman, who is a man of 
thirty or thereabout, is reported as saying: 


‘The great trouble with our young men to- 
day is, that they have been precipitated into 
modern civilization with such suddenness that 
they have absorbed most of the evil of it and 
little of the good. They are mostly drunkards, 
rushers, and idlers, and are physical and moral 
degenerates. They are not the same men that 
the Indians of my day were. Then our young 
men thought nothing of ten and twenty-muile 
runs, and it was a common amusement with 
them to race and beat fleet ponies across the 
prairies. To-day you can scarcely find an In- 
dian who can run as much as two miles, while 
in the old days it was nothing to do from fifty 
to seventy miles a day in foot travel, and to go 
for as many as three days and nights with 
out food. This difference between the Indians 
of old and the Indians of to-day only serves to 
illustrate the fact that the race has degenerated 

hysically and morally since civilization has 
oo thrust upon it. 

‘They say that the Indian is dying away. 





If the Indian is, it is a good thing. What we 
want to save is the man, the good in the 
young men, and by doing that we save the 
race, It is going to be hard work, for the 
small tribes are scattered all through the 
West, and, harassed and driven nearly crazy 
as they are by the Government, it is difficult 
to win over their confidence. They are abso- 
lutely without ambition now. ... To-day the 
race is a ruined one—ruined by civilization. 
Every game with them isa medium for gam- 
bling. There are none of the manly contests of 
the old days now. They’re all beggars, too, 
and even the very youngest is not ashamed to 
ask for alms. They live only to eat and sleep, 
and their thoughts are always of the present. 
The Indian spirit is broken, and nothing but 
systematic work will ever revive it.” 


This carries with it a fearful arraignment of 
our Government and of most of the well-meant 
efforts of our people, missionaries and others, 
to help the Indians. 

Strange is it that no statesman at Washing- 
ton turns his mind and his efforts to the one 
thing needful—the one absolutely necessary 
foundation for whatsoever of good is now 
available for the Indians, viz.: the establishing 
among them of a government of law. We 
have stupidly taken away from them the native 
springs of pride and character and self-reliance 
—their religion, their inherited customs, their 
own self-government—instead of building upon 
these in some rational and systematic endea- 
vor to civilize them. Never was our shameful 
treatment of the tribal Indians more shameful 
and inexcusable than it is to-day, for now, 
within the last ten years, we know just how 
full and absolute our legal power over them is, 
and yet we neglect and refuse to use it for 
their good, and go on denying them a govern- 
ment of law, and keeping them outside the 
protection of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is said that at Washington there are many 
young men just coming into Congress. Would 
to God that some of them would turn their at- 
tention to this matter, and bring blessing and 
honor upon their names by forcing upon the 
Government a speedy change in all this busi- 
ness. Twoor three determined men in Con- 
gress could accomplish it. The time is fully 
ripe. JAMES B, THAYER. 

CAMBRIDGE, December 8, 1895. 





OF THE EARTH, EARTHY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Wm. Hamilton Gibson’s latest book, 
‘Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms,’ a 
famous phrase is misquoted and given a pro- 
minent place. ‘‘For those who do hunger 
after the earthlie excrescences called mush- 
rooms,” his book is intended. On page 1578 of 
Thomas Johnson’s edition (1633 or 1636) of 
Gerard’s ‘The Herball, or Generall Historie 
of Plants’ are found these words: “. 
many that have both [i. e., fish, and birds of 
the mountaines] do hunger after the earthie 
excrescences, called Mushrumes.” Whether 
Gerard’s own first edition (1597) says ‘‘earthlie”’ 
or ‘‘earthie” I cannot state. However, many 
of the current forms of this oft-quoted phrase 
fail in several points to preserve some of the 
original quaintness and piquancy of flavor. 

WILHELM MILLER. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, December 9, 1895. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL CHAPLAINCY. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NarTION: 


Sir: Apropos of your remarks relating to 
the disgusting exhibition by the new Congres- 





sional chaplain in offering a political prayer, 
the question arises, Why should there be such 
an Officer at all? It is notorious that but few 
are present when the prayer is offered, and 
that even these few do not listen to the invoca- 
tion. The writer has seen Congressmen en- 
gaged in any number of unedifying proceed- 
ings while prayer was being offered, and the 
thought arises that the cure for these things is 
not criticism, but abolition. While here in 
Massachusetts the thing is not so distressing on 
the political side, we have nevertheless within 
two years been treated to the ridiculous per- 
formance of the publication of ‘The Chaplain’s 
Prayers,’ with the picture and biography of 
said chaplain attached. Nobody, as it seems 
to me, can feel more truly humiliated by 
these exhibitions than the people who be- 
lieve in prayer and have an honest regard for 
the institutes of religion. While few bodies 
under the sun stand in greater need of divine 
help and rescue than the average Congress, the 
chaplaincy has long since become a scandal 
and an impertinence. It should be abolished. 
Yours sincerely, A. A. BERLE. 


THE BRIGHTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Boston, December 14, 1895. 





THE ISSUE OF LETTRES DE CACHET 
IN BLANK. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: The Nation called attention, some 
time since (No. 1567, pp. 29, 30), to the attack 
made by M. Funck-Brentano upon the long- 
prevalent belief in the sale of blank lettres de 
cachet under the old régime. Very properly 
would he win for himself a name as a legend- 
killer, as there stated, could he establish that 
a view that had passed unquestioned into the 
works of Michelet, Rambaud, and Duruy, and 
into the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ was a 
baseless fabrication. Not content, bowever, 
with denying that the sale of blank lettres de 
cachet was practised, M. Funck-Brentano calls 
in question the issue of any such orders by the 
kings of France. He tells us that, having been 
put in charge of the archives of the Bastile, 
he found, in all the mass of documents that 
thus passed under his eyes—some sixty thousand 
dossiers, containing an innumerable quantity 
of letters from persons of every rank and sta- 
tion—application for orders of arrest, appeals 
for liberation, reports from ministers down to 
police spies—‘‘not only no trace of any lettres 
de cachet issued in blank, but not even a hint 
that any such letter ever was asked for.” 

Now, had M. Funck-Brentano confined his 
statements to the eighteenth century, and 
especially to the second half of that century, 
T should not challenge the correctness of his 
views, although I confess that I cannot regard 
the quotation from the letter of the Duc de La 
Vrillitre of the 20th of August, 1770, repro- 
duced in the Nation, as ‘of conclusive 
weight.” But, however this may be, I am 
able to furnish documentary proof that, in 
the reign of Louis XIV. and in the last years 
of the seventeenth century, lettres de cachet in 
blank were both asked for and issued. 

(1.) As to the request for lettres de cachet in 
blank: On the 2d of February, 1700, Le Gen- 
dre, royal intendant of police, justice, and 
finances, at Montauban, wrote to the Contré- 
leur-général at court, that one of the three 
most promising methods of effecting the con- 
version of the remaining Huguenots in his 
généralité was to display some examples of 
severity toward the obstinate. ‘‘ For this pur- 
pose,” he added, ‘‘I have asked M. de Cha. 
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teauneuf [the secretary of state under whom 
Protestant affairs came] for twelve lettres de 
cachet in blank, which I shall use only in 
case of extreme need” (‘* Pour cela, j'ai de- 
mandé a M. de Ch&teauneuf douze lettres de 
cachet, le nom en blanc, dont je ne me servirai 
que dans l’extréme besoin.” ‘Correspondance 
des Contréleurs-généraux des finances avec les 
Intendants des provinces,’ published by order 
of the Minister of Finance, Paris, 1874, 1882, 
ii, 23. I have referred to this passage and to 
the next in my ‘Huguenots and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes,’ ii., 144.) 

A month later M. Le Gendre again communi- 
cates with the Contréleur-général (March 3, 
1700), and encloses the copy of a letter which 
he has sent to Chateauneuf containing these 
words: ‘I have already had the honor to write 
to you regarding this matter [the gift of money 
to help needy ‘‘new converts ”] and to beg you 
to send me a few lettres de cachet in blank, the 
mere sigbt of which will cause those that may 
be threatened by them to tremble” (‘‘J’ai 
déja eu l’honneur de vous en écrire et de vous 
suplier de m’envoyer quelques lettres de cachet, 
le nom en blanc, dont la seule inspection fera 
trembler ceux qui en seront menacés.”’—Ibid, 
ii., 28). . 

(2.) As to the issue of lettres de cachet in 
blank: I have been unable to ascertain whether 
the King granted to Le Gendre, at Montauban, 
the blank orders which the latter requested. 
Happily, however, there is no doubt that the 
King had granted them, fifteen years before, 
on the eve of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, to another officious intendant. The 
‘Mémoires de Nicolas-Joseph Foucault,’ pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
the great ‘‘ Collection de documents inédits sur 
Vhistoire de France,” contain at least two dis- 
tinct references to the receipt of orders grant- 
ed with the ominous vacant space for the in- 
sertion of the tiame of the victim. Foucault 
had just set on foot in Béarn the ‘‘Great Dra- 
gonnades” which were soon to spread to al- 
most every part of France. On page 124 of his 
‘Mémoires’ we read: ‘‘On the 16th of July 
[1685], M. de Croissy notified me that the King 
had given an order to arrest Sieur Dusseau, 
deputy of the Protestants of Béarn, and sent 
me six lettres de cachet to consign [to the Bas- 
tile or elsewhere] the gentlemen that I might 
think proper” (‘‘ pour reléguer les gentilshom- 
mes que je jugerois & propos”). These letters 
must have been in blank in order to be used 
thus. 

Just one month later Foucault notes again 
that M. de Croissy has forwarded to him some 
orders of the King in blank for the same 
purpose: ‘‘M, de Croissy m’a envoyé, le 16 
aofit, des orders du roi en blanc pour relé- 
guer les gentilshommes opiniatres ” (ibid., p. 
126). 

It will be seen, therefore, that the solicita- 
tion and the grant of lettres de cachet was not 
a “legend,” but an indisputable fact, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. Consequently the con- 
jecture of M. Funck-Brentano as to how the 
‘legend ”’ arose is as superfluous as it is unsa- 
tisfactory. We are told that printed forms 
did not displace the lettres de cachet fully 
written out by the hand until the last years of 
Louis XV. Here, however, are written lettres 
de cachet, with blanks left to be filled, asked 
for by intendants and issued to them, as in- 
struments of intimidation and punishment, 
about three-quarters of a century earlier. 
Moreover, nothing in the tone of Le Gendre 
indicates that he was proffering a novel and 
unprecedented request, as there is no hint in 
the brief memoranda of Foucault that the 





grant was out of the ordinary course of 
things. Henry M. Barr. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 





' ILL-EDITED TEXT-BOOKS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION ; 

Sir: While joining in ‘‘Y.’s” protest against 
editions with vocabularies of foreign texts 
for advanced students (Nation, Dec. 5), I beg 
at the same time to point out another fault 
deserving equally strong condemnation. I do 
so with the consciousness of the obligation un- 
der which teachers of modern languages are to 
editors and publishers for the scores, nay, hun- 
dreds, of school editions of German and French 
authors brought out in this country within the 
last dozen years—handy and attractive little 
volumes, many of which, because of the real 
value of the critical and historical introduc- 
tions, and on account of the industry, scholar. 
ship, and pedagogical skill shown in the pre- 
paration of the notes, deserve the highest 
praise, and are equal to anything of the kind 
produced in any country. But some of the 
editors of modern-language texts have appa- 
rently gone to work without any definite idea 
of the help needed by the students, or, if they 
had a plan, have made no conscientious effort 
to carry it out. They have given at random a 
few translations of words to be found in small 
dictionaries, and explanations easily obtaina- 
ble from the most common reference-books, 
but failed to elucidate passages or to comment 
on persons and things concerning which stu- 
dents not provided with a somewhat complete 
literary apparatus find it difficult to inform 
themselves. The amount of work put upon 
some editions of this class is hardly more than 
a good worker may accomplish in one summer 
afternoon or winter evening—certainly not 
sufficient to justify the editor in associating 
his name on the title-page with that of some 
great poet or historian whose pages are in 
some cases reprinted without having even re- 
ceived the necessary care of the proof. reader. 
It is difficult to understand why scholars of re- 
putation and leading publishing-houses should 
engage in this kind of business. The least that 
we have a right to expect of an annotated edi- 
tion is, that difficulties too great for the ave- 
rage student of the grade for which the vol- 
ume is intended should be explained. To avoid 
scantiness as well as excess in the notes re- 
quires scholarship, experience, tact, and con- 
scientiousness on the part of the annotator. 


A. L. 
DECEMBER 9, 1895. 





ACETYLENE AND ALCOHOL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A great deal has been printed in the 
papers lately in regard to acetylene gas, and I 
think it is time that chemists should character- 
ize some of the statements made. It has been 
represented in the stock reports, etc., and the 
writer has even seen it stated or implied in the 
Nation, that acetylene could be made at such 
prices as to confirm its use for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol, benzole, or nitro-benzole, and 
aniline, from which the colors could be ob- 
tained. 

Now there is just enough chemical truth in 
this to deceive the ignorant or the partially 
educated. Itis true that acetylene can, toa 
small extent, be decompesed into benzole, that 
it can, by a roundabout method, be decompos- 
ed into alcohol ; but it is utterly false that it 
can be done on any commercial scale to ad- 





vantage. We might as well say that because 
marsh gas, which is the main constituent of the 
natural gas of Pennsylvania, can be decompos- 
ed by chlorine into chloride of methyl, and from 
that can be made into wood alcohol—we might, 
I say, as well advertise that alcohol can be made 
at fabulously cheap prices in this method, as 
to claim the same for acetylene. 

The decomposition of water power into elec- 
tricity, and that electricity into chemical en- 
ergy, the use of that chemical energy to de- 
compose a mixture of carbon and limestone, 
and the subsequent use of the carbide of cal- 
cium, is a very interesting, and, for some pur- 
poses, may be a useful process; but any one 
who will for one moment consider the matter 
will see that the original electricity directly 
converted into light must inevitably be far 
more economical than this very roundabout 
method, implying large losses in lime, in coal, 
and in electrical energy which are incident to 
the process. - 

To chemists who have examined the process 
critically and without previous bias, it seems 
a very great pity, if not a shame, that such an 
interesting chemical discovery should be so 
exaggerated as to become almost as much 
falsehood as truth. There is an old adage that 
‘*a lie that is half the truth is ever the blackest 
of lies.”—I remain, sincerely yours, 

CHEMIST. 





TRADUTTORE, TRADITORE. 


lo THE Ep1rorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Permit me to protest against the 
wrong done to a great artist and a huge pub- 
lic. The December number of the Century 
contains an engraving, after Titian’s ‘‘ Flora,” 
which has eyes out of drawing, a mouth pulled 
out sideways, a nostril with a mean shadow 
under it, and an undulating cheek-line, which 
turn the splendid original into a caricature. 
One of the pretexts for engraving rather than 
processing is that the tone ‘can thus be better 
preserved; but while Titian’s “Flora” is a 
blonde of the blondes, the ‘‘ Flora” of the 
Century engraver is a dark woman of the Ve- 
netian type of beauty. Titian’s ‘‘ Flora” is 
fleshly, and that is already bad enough ; the 
engraver’s ‘“‘ Flora” is flashy as well! Why, 
in the name of all our duties to the public, 
preseat it with engraved caricatures when 
the cheapest processed reproduction of a pho- 
tograph costing fifteen cents would do the ori- 
ginal infinitely greater justice ? 


B. BERENSON, 
FLORENCE, December 4, 1895. 


Notes. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. are to be the American 
publishers of Henry Harrisse’s notable piece of 
research entitled, ‘John Cabot, the Discoverer 
of North America, and Sebastian his Son: A 
Chapter of the Maritime History of England 
under the Tudors’ (London: B, F. Stevens). 
There will be eleven maps and illustrations. 

A Life of the late F. A. P. Barnard, Pre- 
sident of Columbia College, by John Fulton, 
is in the Columbia University Press (Macmil- 
lan & Co.). The Life of Cardinal Newman, by 
Edmund Sheridan Purcell, will be issued di- 
rectly by this house. 

The Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo, announce 
‘The Man Who Became a Savage,’ by the tra- 
veller and naturalist W. T. Hornaday, with 
illustrations by Charles B, Hudson. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, will soon is- 
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sue ‘A History of American Literature’; ‘To- 
pical Notes on American Authors’; and an au- 
tobiography of the late Dr. Ezekiel G. Robin- 
son of Brown University. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, 
will publish, early in the spring, a ‘Guide to 
Walks in the Country about Boston,’ with 
maps and illustrations by the amateur photo- 
graphers of the club. - 

It might well prove that the most enduring 
part of Robert Louis Stevenson’s literary 
product—as of his fame—should be his ‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’ An edition of it to be 
recommended in every way has just been 
brought out by Charles Scribner’s Sons in con- 
junction with the London publisher John Lane. 
An artist, Charles Robinson, possessing a 
graceful fancy and a sure decorative sense, has 
supplied a profusion of illustrations and em- 
bellishments. The letter-press is beautiful, 
and the blue-and-gold binding in excellent 
keeping with the contents. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘Story of Rosina, and 
Other Verses’ has been given to Hugh Thom- 
son to illustrate, and to Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
their imprint. Mr. Thomson is not quite equal 
to the pathetic demands of the title-poem, but 
the humorous and the pastoral effects he 
matches well enough with his practised pen- 
cil, and his headpieces are uniformly pleasing 
and ingenious. Here too we have a rich and 
becoming binding. 

In line with the foregoing is ‘The Spectator 
in London’ (Macmillan), with illustrations by 
Ralph Cleaver. The selection has been made 
with a view to offsetting the Sir Roger de 
Coverley scenes of country lifein the eighteenth 
century, and hence is concerned with the town 
life of the day of Steele and Addison. Mr. 
Cleaver is but ill-equipped for his ‘task from 
an antiquarian or an artistic point of view, 
and for the most part one turns from his draw- 
ings of the human figure to his headpieces for 
their architectural or landscape motives. The 
reader’s imagination needs no extraneous sup- 
port for the enjoyment of the excerpts from the 
Spectator. 

A rubricated selection of ‘Thoughts from 
the Writings of Richard Jefferies,’ by H. S. 
H. Waylen, in plain bold type (but with too 
long a list of acknowledged errata), comes to 
us from the Longmans. It well exemplifies 
the style and the intellectual habit of the la- 
mented author, and has the quality of an ac- 
ceptable gift-book, without and within. 

The aid of the De Vinne Press, parchment 
p2per, vellum covers, and a limited edition, do 
not, in our judgment, redeem from shortcom- 
ing Mr. George Wharton Edwards’s attempt to 
illustrate Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). This archaism was worth while 
only for a master, and in Mr. Edwards’s work 
one sees here much that is amateurish in form 
and unlovely in composition—even amusing, 
as in the foreshortening of the poet’s leg on the 
title-page, and the leg-like curve of the turfy 
oval behind the reclining figure; or as in the 
seemingly unrooted and volant trees in the de- 
sign facing the stanza, ‘‘But if ye saw that 
which no eyes can see.”’ Still, there is the im- 
mortal verse in strong print. 

‘The Gillmans of Highgate,’ by Alexander 
W. Gillman, makes a promise on the title-page 
which is broken in the fifty quarto pages fol- 
lowing. The new letters from Coleridge are 
few, and add little to our previous knowledge. 
The author, or editor, is a grandson of Cole- 
ridge’s friend James Gillman, with whom the 
poet lived for eighteen years before his death, 
tenderly cared for by Dr. Gillman and his 
wife. The apparent motive of the book (an 





extract from a genealogy, yet to be published) 
is to glorify the Gillman family by the reflect- 
ed light of that kind behavior. But this, the 
beauty of which was most remarkable, has 
had ample justice done to it by Coleridge’s va- 
rious biographers. No man ever needed more 
such kindness as he received, but there is no 
reason why it should be counted to the de- 
scendants of the Highgate Gillmans for right- 
eousness. Their son James had the doubtful 
distinction of being one of the founders of the 
first society for insuring children’slives. Two 
mooted points are set at rest by Mr. Alexander 
Gillman to his own satisfaction. Coleridge, he 
assures us, was entirely cured of the opium 
habit at Highgate, and, except at the beginning, 
he was wholly dependent on the Gillmans for 
hissupport. His evidence for either statement 
is inconclusive. The illustrations are interest- 
ing, even when most familiar. 

‘Algerian Memories,’ by Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman 
(London: T. F. Unwin; New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), is one of an increasing 
number of works due to the use of two recent 
inventions, the bicycle and the kodak. Such 
works are not likely to be of any great or 
lasting value, and the present one is slight 
enough. The incidents described are not very 
exciting, nor is the ground traversed particu- 
larly new; still, the book can be read through 
in two or three hours without fatigue, in spite 
of the occasional clumsiness of the style. What 
shall we say to the word ‘‘kodakist” ! The 
last two chapters are the best because the least 
hurried. 

‘Among the Pueblo Indians’ is the title of a 
small volume, issued by the Merriam Co. of 
New York, in which Carl and Lillian West- 
cott Eickemeyer tell of a visit which they 
made to certain villages in the neighborhood 
of Santa Fé. There is nothing new in the 
story, unless the account of the game of ‘‘gal- 
lo” which they saw played on San Juan’s day, 
in the village of Cochiti, can be so considered. 
In one portion of the game ‘‘a living rooster 
[gallo] was buried in the sand” up to the neck, 
and the object of the player as he rode by was 
to ‘‘ catch the bird” and bear it off to his home. 
Evidently this is the game of ‘‘ gander- pulling,” 
well known in early times in portions of the 
South and West; the only difference being that 
with us the bird was hung by the legs to a 
cross-piece and the riders ‘‘grabbed for the 
head” as they galloped by under the pole. 
Whether the Indians borrowed the game from 
their Spanish neighbors, if indeed they had it, 
or from ourselves, we cannot say, but that 
they did borrow it, is, we think, beyond all 
question. In conclusion, a word of commen- 
dation for the way in which this little volume 
is issued may not be out of place. It is printed 
on good paper, with broad margins, and the 
illustrations, taken from photographs, give 
an excellent idea of the natural scenery and 
of certain phases of Indian life. There is an 
occasional defect of idiom, e. g., on pp. 49, 50, 
where we have the expression ‘‘ struck camp,” 
when pitched camp or simply camped was 
meant; and, on p. 114, the crowd is told to 
‘*stand by” instead of stand or fall back. 

Pedro Sarmiento, one of the foremost navi- 
gators of the sixteenth century, is best known 
for his exploration of the Straits of Magellan 
and his unfortunate attempt to make a settle- 
ment in those inhospitable regions. His ac- 
counts of his several expeditions for this pur- 
pose are now for the first time translated from 
their Spanish originals, recently brought to 
light, by Mr. C. R. Markham, and published as 
the ninety-first volume of the works issued 





by the Hakluyt Society (‘Narratives of the 
Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa to 
the Straits of Magellan’). He appears to have 
been a man of great courage and resource, 
and his story, told most simply, reads like a 
romance. It ends with a pathetic account of 
his imprisonment in a French dungeon imme- 
diately after his release from captivity in 
England. Mr. Markham, the most competent 
of Englishmen for his task, has translated the 
various narratives and reports into terse Eli- 
zabethan English, and has added many valua- 
ble notes. There is an excellent index and 
three admirable maps. 

P. Anderson Graham’s ‘Country Pastimes for 
Boys’ (Longmans) is the fourth of a series of 
books intended for the use of boys happy enough 
to live-in the country, and devoted to sports, 
popular natural history, etc. The book is 
adapted to country life in Great Britain, 
treating of British birds, animals, and plants, 
a large proportion of which are unknown on 
this side of the ocean, or which live here under 
very different conditions. For the English 
boy nothing, it would seem, could be better 
done, and we can only regret that a similar 
book from an American standpoint is not yet 
accessible, However, even for the American 
boy there is much of interest and value to be 
had by discriminating reading ; and it would 
prove interesting to almost any bright young- 
ster to endeavor to compare the habits of our 
wild birds and beasts with those of the British 
islands which are here so well described. The 
book is handsomely printed ; many of the il- 
lustrations being of an unusual degree of ex- 
cellence. 

Col. Thomas W. Knox, in his ‘ Boy’s Life of 
Gen. Grant’ (The Merriam Co.), tells the story 
of our great general’s military career in a 
simple, straightforward way which cannot fail 
to win the interest of his readers. The narra- 
tive shows marks of hasty writing, however, 
and is too eulogistic to be entirely trustworthy. 
The illustrations are most of them poor, and 
one at least, representing the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg (p. 287), has no place in the book. 

Part vii. of Bibliographica (London : Kegan 
Paul; New York: Scribners) hasa remarkably 
substantial table of contents, beginning with 
a paper on ‘Venetian Ducali,” by Mr. John 
W. Bradley. The MSS. so called consisted of 
certain oaths, diplomas, statutory commis- 
sions, or collections of regulations of the Scuole, 
and apparently made such a claim on the re- 
sources of the penman and miniaturist as to 
account for ‘‘the almost entire absence of na- 
tive liturgical MSS., at least of a sumptuous 
kind.” Some very fine specimens accompany 
the paper. Mr. W. H. Allnutt continues his 
series on ‘“‘ English Provincial Presses”; Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson exemplifies ‘‘ The Grotesque 
and the Humorous in Illuminations of the 
Middle Ages’”’; Mr. Russell Martineau offers 
some Notes on the Latin Bible of 42 lines 
(1455), the result of a very patient collation of 
several copies, and subjoins variations of 
reading which demonstrate a resetting of the 
type. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s ‘“ Transference 
of Woodcuts in the 15th and 16th Centuries” 
opens up @ curious chapter in the history of 
book-illustration. The number concludes with 
an account of some American book clubs. 

The Fifth Patt of “ Archzologia Oxonien- 
sis” (London and Oxford: Frowde), lately re- 
ceived, is a very satisfactory eighteenpenny- 
worth. Besides a paper on the architecture of 
the Bodleian Library, and a plate of a vaulted 
cellar that once belonged to the Oxford mer- 
chant gild, there is an account of a fresh dis- 
covery of British remains. Of the two skele- 
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tons found together, one is dolichocephalic, 
and therefore assigned by the editor to the 
“Tberian ” race; the other hyper-brachycepha- 
lic, and accordingly set down as “‘ Celtic.” The 
editor gravely remarks that the presence of 
oyster-shells and of a coin of Antoninus would 
appear to indicate ‘‘friendly intercourse” be- 
tween the races. 

In the December number of the New Eng 
land Magazine Mr. Abram English Brown 
makes a strong argument in favor of identify- 
ing the builder of the Old South Church in 
Boston with Joshua Blanchard Blanchard’s 
journal is reproduced, with this entry: ‘1729, 
Aprellthe Ist. I with other layd the foundation 
of the South Brick meeting house and finished 
the Brick ye 8th of Octr. following.” And 
photographs are shown of the northeast cor- 
nerstone inscribed ‘'I. B., 1729,” a flaw in the 
stone giving to the I an appearance of an L, 
for which the letter has commonly been mis- 
taken. Mr. Blanchard is also, on good ground, 
thought to have had a hand in building the 
original Faneuil Hall. 

A much more extensive and important diary 
(1764-1779), that of John Rowe, a wealthy and 
prominent Boston merchant, formed the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Sumner’s biographer, 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce, in March last before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and late- 
ly printed in advance of the Proceedings. Mr. 
Pierce treats it skilfully by analyzing its con- 
tents under numerous heads, political, social, 
historical; and then makes further continuous 
excerpts without comment. Rowe’s name has 
been perpetuated in Rowe Street, which ran 
through his three-acre farm in the heart of 
Boston. He owned one of the tea-ships, and 
joined in the patriotic protests against Eng- 
land’s restrictions on American trade, but, 
churchman as he was, he deprecated armed 
resistance or separation. His diary fills some 
gaps in local Revolutionary annals, and is a 
good mirror of the manners and customs of his 
day. In particular, Mr. Pierce lays stress on 
the evidences of the rule of the mob in Boston. 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for De-- 


cember has for its principal document Judge 
O. W. Holmes’s address on ‘‘ The Soldier’s 
Faith” at Sanders Theatre on Decoration 
Day, in which a fine style competes with bad 
ethics for our admiration. An LL.D, of both 
Yale and Harvard, Judge Holmes finds it easy 
to approve of dangerous sports. Dr. Royce, 
on the other hand, in the same number, refer- 
ring to Prof. Ladd of Yale taking Prof. Palm- 
er’s place once a week in the Harvard Ethi- 
cal Seminary, makes this more humanizing 
comment: ‘‘There is a not unphilosophical 
satisfaction in the thought that, at the very 
moment when the athletic relations of Yale 
and Harvard are so unenjoyable, and when, in 
consequence of this fact, many hearts besides 
those of the athletes themselves are troubled 
with thoughts of estrangement and of misun- 
derstanding, the philosophical departments of 
the two institutions are finding just the pre- 
sent sort of codperation so natural and so ef- 
fective in meeting our own needs.” A report 
from Radcliffe College shows a total of 344 
students, of which the graduate portion is 
drawn from a much wider radius than the un- 
dergraduate. The Divinity School now em- 
braces a plurality of orthodox Congregational 
students—a fact likely to please neither Unita- 
rians por Orthodox. The building for the 
Fogg Art Museum (shown photographically) 
comes in for further censure for its defects, 
Judge Richardson makes another assault on 
the continued use of Latin as the official lan- 
guage of the University. The familiar Copley 





portrait of Nicholas Boylston has been chosen 
for reproduction in this number. 

The larger part of the contents of the Boston 
Public Library Bulletin for July and October 
consists of the titles of works in the Russian and 
German languages. A continuation of the 
chronological index of historical fiction in- 
cludes the countries of eastern Europe, and it 
is rather surprising to see how meagre the list 
is, the entries under the Eastern Empire and 
Turkey consisting largely of dramas, and those 
under Servia of collections of songs. There fol- 
lows a useful catalogue of German fiction in 
the library, under both authors and titles, as 
well as English translations; and the last two 
years’ accessions of English fiction are re- 
corded. 

The ‘‘Almanach Hachette” for 1896 has 
made its appearance. Its matter and its illus- 
trations are all new, and it offers many prizes 
available to such of its readers as happen to 
be in Paris. To the outer world it presents 
500 pages of useful information, closely but 
clearly printed, with 1,500 illustrations and ten 
maps. Its buyer receives good value for the 1 
fr. 50c. which it costs him. 

M. Salomon Reinach has just sent his ‘“‘let- 
tre de candidature” to the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres for the place made 
vacant by the death of M. Derenbourg. Other 
candidates are the Marquis de Beaucourt, Prof. 
Cagnat of the Collége de France, and Prof. 
Devéria of the Ecole des Langues Orientales. 

At the session of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions of November 23, M. Léopold Delisle read 
a communication on an interesting biblio- 
graphical discovery which has just been made 
at Lyons. The library of that city possesses a 
very precious manuscript containing a Latin 
version of the Pentateuch which is earlier in 
date than the Vulgate. At the book-sale after 
the recent death of M. de Verna, there was 
offered a manuscript containing in three 
columns a Latin Biblical text in uncial charac- 
ters which is the exact continuation of that of 
the codex in the library. It contains the Book 
of Joshua and the Judges almost complete. 
There is no doubt that the sheets found in M. 
de Verna’s collection belonged originally to 
the library manuscript. The first page of the 
Verna completes a phrase begun on the last 
page of the principal codex. All the charac- 
teristic signs in the two are exactly alike. 
How the manuscript came into the possession 
of M. de Verna is not known. The main body 
of the Lyons codex was conveyed away some 
years ago by the too celebrated collector 
Libri, who sold it to Lord Ashburnham, by 
whom it was returned to the library. The 
Lyons Pentateuch has now become a Hepta- 
teuch, and Biblical critics have a new text of 
a version which is earlier than that of St. 
Jerome. M. Ulysse Robert, who has already 
admirably edited the Codex Lugdunensis, will 
without delay proceed to publish this precious 
addition to it. 


—Dr. T. Berry Haycraft, in a brief com- 
munication in Natural Science, points out the 
fundamental difference which exists between 
organic individuals and inorganic objects in 
respect of the distribution of variation in their 
qualities. As first established by Quetelet, the 
measurable qualities of every living species, 
whether of animals or of plants, are regularly 
distributed about a mean. Take the height of 
a given race of men, the quality for which 
Quetelet first laid down his law: the greatest 
number of men are of average height, many 
are just above or just below it, and fewer and 
fewer are found at heights further and further 





removed from the average. If we lay off 
along a horizontal line distances representing 
the different heights, and erect at each of the 
distances perpendicular lines proportional to 
the number of individuals of that height, the 
tops of these perpendiculars will lie in a regu- 
lar curve, which is symmetrical: on both sides 
of the mean, and which is known as the curve 
of deviation from an average. But if the 
quality measured is a quality of inanimate ob- 
jects, as for instance the weight of a thousand 
stones picked up at hazard on a beach, this 
symmetrical deviation about a mean does not 
exist.- Dr. Haycraft suggests the constant 
death and sexual reproduction of living objects 
as the cause of this peculiarity; and as the pe- 
culiarity is an extremely desirable one in cases 
of an unchanging environment, he believes 
that he has here hit upon the essential func- 
tion of sex. Interbreeding is a result attaina- 
ble by sexual reproduction alone. The pro- 
ducts of asexual reproduction are offspring 
which start on deviating lines, and never mix 
their qualities with those of their mates so 
long as asexual multiplication continues ; but 
the progeny of a sexual union, as Galton has 
pointed out in his ‘Natural Inheritance,’ ap- 
proaches even nearer to the mean type, or 
mid-species, than does the mid-parent itself. 
The réle of sex Dr. Haycraft therefore finds to 
be the preservation of the average individual 
in face of a progressive tendency to variation, 
and he finds it curious that writers on the 
utility of sex should have overlooked so ob- 
vious a suggestion. 


—Every evening for about two months M. 
Henri Rochefort has produced an instalment 
of his very entertaining memoirs in the Jour 
newspaper. These memoirs are, as was to be 
expected, not exactly gentle in tone, nor dis- 
tinguished by moderation or by calm justice, 
but they are full of life and force, and present 
a vigorous portrait of what M. Rochefort has 
been, and, perhaps, in some regards what he 
wishes he had been. One incident of his early 
life is presented advantageously to himself, as 
appears from an article by M. Charles Maurras 
in the Revue Encyclopédique. M. Rochefort 
tells the story of a visit which Mgr. Sibour, the 
newly appointed Archbishop of Paris, made 
to the Lycée Saint-Louis not long after the 
days of June, 1848. The young republican was 
appointed to deliver an address in verse to the 
prelate. Machiavellian beyond his years, he 
delayed handing in any copy of his verses un- 
til the very moment of their delivery. Then 
he rose, he says, and broke out into a revolu- 
tionary pzean which almost caused his masters 
and the professors to sweat blood. Especially 
he urged that protection and care should be 
given to the children of those who had been 
executed. After all these years, four verses 
of the poem, which give an idea of its general 
tone, remain vividly in his mind : 

“ Sans savoir si le pere, accourant au péril, 

Et bravant l’échafaud pour prendre le fusil, 

Fut responsable ou non de la guerre civile, 

A ses fils orphelins vous offrez un asile.” 
M. Maurras finds that the manuscript of 
Rochefort’s poem has been carefully preserved, 
and he gives in the Revue a photographic re- 
production of it, in the strikingly handsome 
handwriting of its young author and signed 
by him. The real text differs sensibly from 
Rochefort’s account of it. There is no repub- 
lican severity in it, no protest against the 
scaffold, no talk of the ‘fusil” of the insur- 
gent ; while about the children of the con- 
demned he roars you as gently as any sucking 
dove. Not one of the lines which M. Roche- 
fort quotes appears in the manuscript, nor is 
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there anything in it which resembles them. 
M. Maurras says that he will leave this dis- 
crepancy for future historians to settle. It 
may be possible that the young Tyrtaeus, in 
spired by the moment, put his manuscript 
aside and burst into strains of unpremeditated 
art. 


—The North China Daily News reports, in 
one of its latest issues, that the Rev. Timothy 
Richard is now in Pekin making arrangements 
for starting there a Chinese daily paper in the 
native tongue, and that he has the hearty sup. 
port of many distinguished imperial courtiers. 
It was also added that the Emperor, on being 
informed of the project, was much pleased, 
hoping that, when it was realized, he should be 
early apprised of what is going on in the world, 
without being dependent on court gossip or the 
uvcertain memorials of his ministers. A cor- 
respondent of the Nation who was in Canton 
five years ago found there such a paper print- 
ed in Chinese, already several years old aud 
flourishing. Its editor, a native Chinese, had 
worked for five years on a newspaper in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and so become thoroughly fur- 
nished for his enterprise. Many of our readers 
must learn with surprise that the China Mail, 
an English newspaper at Hong Kong, has al- 
ready attained to its jubilee year, and especial- 
ly that the China Review, published bi-monthly 
in the same city, has reached its twenty-first 
volume. This publication, though mainly in 
English, receives contributions in Chinese, 
Latin, and the languages of southern Europe. 
Besides original articles on all subjects of 
special Oriental interest, the three chief de- 
partments are Correspondence, Notes and 
Queries, and Reviews of New Books. The 
subscription price is $6.50. Among the princi- 
pal contributors are officers in the Imperial 
Customs Corps and in all the foreign con- 
sulates, as well as missionaries of every deno- 
mination—a truly cosmopolitan staff. Thus, 
the China Review, in regard to China and the 
neighboring countries, occupies a position ana- 
logous to that which has been filled in India by 
the Calcutta Review. 


—At a general conference of the German 
Sittlichkeitsvereine it was resolved to make a 
thorough investigation of the moral condition 
of the Protestant population of Germany, and 
to this end circulars of inquiry containing a 
series of pertinent questions were sent to the 
evangelical clergy. About 900 answers have 
been received, and the results of the inquest 
published by Pastors H. Wittenberg and E. 
Hiickstidt in a volume entitled ‘Die Ge 
schlechtlich sittlichen Verhiltnisse der Evan- 
gelischen Landbewohner im Deutschen Reich’ 
(Leipzig: Werther). The researches embodied 
in this volume are confined to East Germany. 
A second and concluding volume, comprising 
Middle, West, and South Germany, and com- 
piled by Pastor E. Wagner, will be issued in 
the spring of 1896. The report is rather 
meagre in regard to the higher and so-called 
cultured classes and nobles, whose morals are 
known to be extremely lax, and among whom, 
as Prof. Ziegler of Strassburg has recently as- 
serted, licentiousness is “in vogue.” The 
chastest part of the population is the peasant- 
ry, wherever it has preserved its peculiar 
character, as in Holstein and portions of Pome- 
rania, Brandenburg, and Saxony; but the 
working classes in general, both industrial 
and agricultural, are notoriously lewd, and 
violate the sixth commandment without 
the slightest compunction. It appears also 
from the report that the church exerts no per- 





ceptible influence in promoting purity of life, 
but that this depends almost wholly upon exter- 
nal circumstances and specifically economical 
conditions. Particular mention is made of the 
wretched dwellings, in which families herd to- 
gether, as a prolific source of sexual immorali- 
ty. The evil is not confined to overcrowded 
cities, but extends even to the remotest rural 
districts. This is especially true of the great 
landed estates in. New Pomerania and Mecklen- 
burg, where the feud] spirit still prevails 
and tbe, peasants are in a state of semi serf- 
dom. ‘One hardly knows whether to be more 
astonished at the indifference and shortsighted 
ness of the préprietors who venture to offer 
such dwellings to their laborers, or at the in- 
dolence and degradation of the laborers who 
do not refuse to live in habitations so unfit for 
human beings.” Another source of corruption 
is the army, with the false notions of manli- 
ness prevailing in the barracks. A soldier who 
keeps himself sexually pure is regarded by his 
comrades as ‘‘kein rechter Kerl,” a fellow of 
no account. In this respect the rank and file 
merely adopt the code of morals and ideas of 
honor by which their officers are governed. 
As the result of this ‘‘ education and habitua- 
tion to unchastity,” the recruit, after the ex- 
piration of his term of service, is apt to return 
home morally debauched and often physically 
infected. 


—The neatest novelty in American aborigi- 
nal literature is a ‘‘ Journey to the Country of 
the Manzaneros,” a short historic relation in 
the Huilli-che dialect, Araucan language, dic- 
tated by the Indian Domingo Quintuprai to 
Prof. Rodolfo Lenz in Santiago, Chili. In 1871 
this Chilian native undertook to bring a large 
cargo of brandy across the high Andes ridge to 
the Manzaneros, or ‘‘ Apple-Orchard” Indians, 
as an object of trade, and for this purpose 
started with a considerable retinue of men and 
sumpter horses. The journey was perilous and 
not favored by the state of the weather. The 
crossing of the mountain creeks became pecu 
liarly distressing, and several of the men and 
beasts perished on such occasions, chiefly be- 
cause the men could not be kept sober all the 
time. The Indian narrative, from the mouth 
of Quintuprai, is made intelligible by Lenz's 
Spanish translation standing in the column op- 
posite, and by the marginal notes, of a philo- 
logical nature, added at the bottom of each 
page. The details of this ‘‘ alcoholic” expedi- 
tion are full of ethnographic interest, especially 
the colloquial paragraphs, in which conversa- 
tions with people met on the road are quaintly 
reported. The dialect is of a vocalic nature, 
and many sounds in it are not found in Euro- 
pean languages. Dr. R. Lenz, who is professor 
of the Instituto Pedagégico at Santiago, has 
published this ‘‘ Viaje” in the ninetieth volume 
of the Anales of the University of Chili. It 
fills twenty-nine pages. 








THE GOLD OF AFRICA. 


The Gold Mines of the Rand : Being a Descrip- 
tion of the Mining Industry of Witwaters- 
rand, South African Republic. By Frede- 
rick H. Hatch (mining engineer) and J. A. 
Chalmers (mining engineer). Macmillan & 
Co. 1895. 8vo, pp. 306. With maps, plans, and 
illustrations. 


Two books upon the South African gold fields 
have already been noticed in these columns. 
Both were by Germans and in the German lan- 
guage, and the observations upon which the 
last of these (that of Bergrath Schmeisser) was 





based were made in the summer and autumn 
of 1893. The English work before us gives 
data and statistics up to June, 1895. The se- 
nior author was once a member of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, and, during 
his stay in South Africa, has been closely asso- 
ciated with the young American mining engi- 
neer John Hays Hammond, who, according to 
common report, is the leading authority upon 
gold mining in the region; his professional ser- 
vices being valued at $60,000 per annum. Mr. 
Hammond contributes a few pages in the pre- 
face ‘“‘upon the future of the Rand,” which 
end with the following words: ‘I would re- 
gard as well within the bounds of conservatism 
the prediction that the annual output before 
the end of the century will exceed £20,000,000 
sterling worth of gold.” Mr. Hatch, in his in- 
troductory chapter, increases this estimate to 
£26,000,000 for the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, and adds that for the whole district, in- 
cluding outlying portions, a total production 
may be expected of upwards of £700,000,000, 
of which amount he later estimates that £200,- 
000,000 will be profit. 

If one were to judge the book by these quo- 
tations alone, he might be led to suspect that 
it was written in the interest of promoters of 
‘‘Kaffir” companies on the London market. 
It is, however, a scientific exposition, giving 
the geological relations of the ore-bearing 
conglomerates of the Rand, so far as known at 
present; some “particulars” about the most 
important mines; what is known and logically 
surmised with regard to the continuance of the 
ore-bodies in depth; the methods of mining and 
the machinery (largely of American model) 
used in extracting the ore; the metallurgical 
treatment, including milling, chlorination, 
and cyaniding; the economics of the mines, 
i, e., costs of mining and reduction; mining 
laws of the Republic; and, finally, gold pro- 
duction and dividends. All these are subjects 
upon which those practically interested in 
mines, either professionally or as owners of 
mining property, are glad to obtain trust- 
worthy information, and that given by Mr. 
Hatch and his collaborator bears internal 
evidence of being carefully and intelligently 
compiled, and is rendered more clear by 
abundant and excellently executed illustra- 
tions. To be sure, our authors show here and 
there a trace of the national conservatism 
and want of familiarity with what is going on 
outside of ‘‘Greater Britain,” as when, for in- 
stance, in discussing the probable depths at 
which it will be impracticable to carry on min- 
ing in the future, on account of the great sub- 
terranean heat, they not only reproduce the 
long since disproved theory of Church that 
the heat in the Comstock mines is produced by 
the kaolinization of the feldspars, but put it 
forward to account for the great heat in Mexi- 
can mines. 

The general reader will, however, be less in- 
terested in the many technical details than in 
the general phenomena relative to the future 
production of the region, and in the effect 
which this production is likely to have upon 
the finances of the world. The gold-bearing 
conglomerates of the Rand—locally known as 
“‘yeefs” (the Australian term for lodes), or 
“bankets” (a Dutch name fora kind of almond 
cake)—are found over an area of about 2,000 
square miles, in which they have a general 
basin structure or inclination towards the mid- 
dle of the area. Where mining is mostactively 
carried on, its width from Johannesburg on 
the northern rim to Heidelberg on the south 
is over twenty-five miles, In the central seo- 
tion of the Rand, on the Johannesburg side, 
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where an almost continuous series of mines 
stretches eleven and one-half miles east and 
west, the beds are inclined (or dip) from the 
surface southward at very steep angles, vary- 
ing from 25° to 80°, but averaging over 45° to 
the horizon. So steep a dip, if continued, 
would rapidly carry the beds beyond the limits 
of practical mining ; but exploration, by act- 
ual mine workings, and by drilling at various 
points to the south of the mine workings and 
to vertical depths of more than 2,000 feet, kas 
shown that the angle of dip decreases in depth 
very rapidly, though not uniformly, and at the 
depths now reached is about 25° or even less. 
It is readily seen that the question whether 
this angle of dip continues to decrease in depth 
or not, is one of vital importance for the future 
of the district, being one of those upon which 
the extent to which it will be practicable to 
mine the beds at a profit depends. The deep- 
est mines in the world, outside of the copper 
region of Lake Superior, have reached depths 
of 3,000 to 3,500 feet, and in the Lake Superior 
region, where the increase of temperature with 
depth is unusually small, some shafts have al- 
ready been sunk to still greater depths, and 
are planned to go to 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The 
rate of increase of temperature with depth in 
the Rand has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined, but the indications are that it is rather 
below than above the normal. 

The conglomerates of the Rand have many 
characteristics in common with those of 
Lake Superior —their steep initial dip, the 
occurrence of the valuable metal in the ma- 
trix and not in the pebbles, and the associa- 
tion of basic igneous rocks with the water-laid 
gravels. The principal differences are, that the 
valuable metal is gold instead of copper; that 
the metal-bearing beds are more numerous; 
that, while the Lake Superior beds are more 
uniform in angle of dip and less broken by 
faults and dikes, there is no definite evidence 
of basin structure—the other rim of the basin, 
if it exists, lying beneath the waters of the 
lake. Furthermore, geologists have proved 
that the copper was introduced into the Lake 
Superior conglomerates after they had been 
deposited and consolidated into rock, whereas 
many have maintained with regard to the “‘ban- 
kets” of the Rand that they are fossil placers 
resulting from the concentration, by ocean 
waves, of detritus from a shore of older rocks 
which contained abundant gold- bearing quartz 
veins. This consideration introduces another 
question which has an important bearing upon 
the future of the Rand. If the deposits are old 
placers, it is natural to expect that the gold 
will be found in them only in a belt of limited 
width along the ancient shore, whereas if it 
was introduced subsequently by chemical ac- 
tion—a theory which, according to Mr. Hatcb, 
now finds most favor among the geologists of 
the region—the limitation to the extent of the 
gold-bearing deposits would have no relation 
whatever to the distance from the ancient shore 
or the depth at which they now exist. This 
question, even more than the others, is one to 
which a final answer ean be obtained only by 
practical work. At present the conglomerate 
beds have been explored by drifts and by drills 
for a distance down the dip of about 8,000 feet 
from the outcrop, which may represent ap- 
proximately the ancient shore line, and in this 
distance there is no evidence of any regular 
decrease in the richness of the conglomerate; 
indeed, the evidence, as far as it is furnished 
by the few points penetrated by drills, is 
rather the other way. 

The average depth at which the outcrop 
mines are working is given at 800 to 900 feet on 





the slope of the reefs. The workings of some 
of the deep-level mines, or those which, like 
the Tamarack of Lake Superior, do not own 
the outcrop, are down over 2,000 feet on the 
slope. In this depth and over the longitudinal 
extent of 111¢ miles occupied by the mines of 
the central district of the Rand, the tenor of 
the conglomerates in gold, though varying 
from point to point and from bed to bed, ap- 
pears to be unusually uniform as compared 
with other great metalliferous deposits. The 
seventy-eight mines in this portion of the dis- 
trict had produced, according to Mr. Hatch’s 
tables, from 1887 to the middle of 1895, gold 
worth over twenty-four and a half million 
pounds sterling. The thirty-seven dividend 
paying mines in this group had paid io the 
same time over five and a half million pounds 
in dividends, while the dividend for the cur- 
rent year (1895) is estimated at over £2,000,000, 
or $10,000,000. Individual mines have paid 
dividends in several cases amounting to two 
and a half times, and, in a few, to more than 
five times their capital stock. With such facts 
as a basis for calculation, it is not to be won- 
dered at that men’s imaginations were easily 
worked upon, and that when once speculation 
in mine shares was fairly started, it went be- 
yond bounds. From Mr. Hatch’s tables we 
learn that, of one hundred and one mines 
quoted on the Johannesburg Exchange, the par 
value of whose issued stock was under nineteen 
million pounds, the market price of their shares 
had risen in June, 1895, to nearly eighty-two 
million pounds, This does not include all the 
mines floated on the London Stock Exchange 
which are classed under the general head of 
‘* Kaffirs,” nor does it represent adequately the 
proportionate increase in market valuation of 
the iatter, which, from newspaper accounts, 
would appear to have discounted the product 
of the region for the next fifty years—the 
probable duration accorded to it by the pres- 
ent authors. It is a pity that so unhealthy an 
excitement should have been aroused, and stil] 
more that, as report says, quite worthless 
properties have been capitalized and foisted 
upon a confiding and ignorant public, where 
there is so much ground for legitimate and 
substantial investments. But, while the reac- 
tion that must necessarily follow the pricking 
of these bubbles may temporarily retard legiti- 
mate mining in the Transvaal, it must be re- 
membered that it has successfully passed 
through one such reaction in 1889-91, when 
much less was known about its resources. 

In considering the effect which the product 
of the Transvaal will have upon the world’s 
finances, it must be remembered first, that the 
productive area is about 100 times as large as 
that of the most prominent precious-metal dis- 
tricts of America—Leadville, Butte, or Crip 
ple (reek; further, that its product is not 
ephemeral, like that of the placer deposits of 
California and Australia, which so violently 
disturbed values in the fifties. But, while in 
creasing less rapidly, it is likely not to decrease 
again, but to go steadily onwards. The world’s 
product of gold was 363 millions of dollars in 
the decade 1840-50, increasing to 1,333 millions 
in 1850-60, and gradually decreasing to about 
1,000 millions in 1880-90. For the current de 
cade it may well be 2,000 millions, and is like 
ly to increase for many decades to come. 

In the report on mineral resources of the 
United States for 1892, Mr. S. F. Emmons, re 
viewing the progress of the precious metal in- 
dustry from a geological standpoint, predicted 
an increase in the world’s annual gold produc- 
tion from 130 million dollars in 1891 to 200 mil- 
lions before the close of the decade, and a de- 





crease in its silver production from 177 mil- 
lions (coining value) in 1891 until it should be- 
come less than that of gold; thinking it proba- 
ble that when the coinage value of the gold pro- 
duct should exceed that of the silver product, 
the price of the latter metal would experience 
a substantial increase. The increase in the 
gold product has been even more rapid than 
the American geologist estimated, and seems 
likely to reach the 200-million mark in 1895. 
While the silver product of the United States 
has decreased in the same period from 82 to 64 
millions, that of the entire world has expe- 
rienced a slight increase, owing to unusual 
developments in Mexico and South America. 
From what we learn in the present volume, 
however, it seems probable that another year 
will see the world’s gold product again great- 
er in coinage value than that of silver, as it 
was before 1880; and though it is likely there- 
after to increase more rapidly than does the 
silver product, it is hardly likely that the rela- 
tive proportion in the value of the products 
will become 7 of gold to 3 of silver, as was the 
case from 1850 to 1870. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LETTERS.—I. 
Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and 


arranged by George W. E. Russell. Mac. 
millan & Co. 1895. 2 vols. 


It was the express wish of Mr. Arnold that no 
formal biography of him should be published. 
These letters, so adequate to the purpose, espe- 
cially as supplemented by Mr. Russell’s judi- 
cious annotations, will therefore be doubly 
welcome to Mr. Arnold’s friends as the after- 
glow of a noble and illuminating spirit that 
set before its time; but also to the far wider 
circle of those who are interested in the story 
of a man, his fortunes and bis family, told with 
unfailiog sprightliness and sincerity. The 
greater part of these letters are addressed to 
members of the family, whence a perfect aban- 
don and an entire absence of posing—a foible, 
however, of which Mr. Arnold was perhaps 
never guilty, even in the presence of the King ~ 
of Italy or the King of Prussia. On the other 
hand, the intimacy of such letters by no means 
implies triviality. The gifted family to which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward belongs were interested 
in all that interested Mr. Arnold, from poetry 
to politics. ‘In their needy days,” he says, 
‘*my poems had no better friends than my 
sisters.” Of his mother we have Dean Stan- 
ley's testimony that she retained “‘a life-long 
reverence for his father’s greatness without a 
blind attempt to rest in the form and letter of 
his words”; while, at the age of eighty-two, 
Mr. Arnold writes to Lady de Rothschild, 
‘*she was able, in spite of strong convictions, 
to appreciate ‘Literature and Dogma’ with 
all the fairness of mind of a woman in her 
prime.” Next to the family, Lady de Roth- 
schild has the largest share in these letters, 
which begin with one to his mother (January, 
1848) when he was twenty-six yearsold. After 
a brilliant career at Winchester, Rugby, and 
Oxford, terminating in his election as a fellow 
of Oriel, he had just received the appointment 
of private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, then 
President of the Council. In 1850 the letters 
introduce us to a Miss Wightman, whom he 
married the following year. She was the 
daughter of Sir William Wightman, one of the 
justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Short- 
ly before, Mr. Arnold had been appointed by 
Lord Lansdowne an Inspector of Schools—a 
position which he continued to hold, in one dis- 
trict or another, till he retired on a pension in 
1885, 
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His early letters to his elder sister are full of 
his reading and his political views. He tells 
her that he is reading Tasso, Goethe’s letters, 
Bacon, Pindar, Sophocles, Milton, Thomas a 
Kempis, and Ecclesiasticus. After his mar- 
riage, the letters give us many details of his 
work and wanderivgs in inspecting schools. 
He occasionally escapes from them to the Con- 
tinent, sometimes on official business, some- 
times for a brief vacation. As the years goon, 
he is accompanied by his wife and children. 
These visits give occasion for descriptions of 
places and vivacious sketches of adventure. 
Arnold's style expresses all varieties of matter 
with clearness, ease, and grace, never running 
into rhetoric or the formal rhythm of literary 
prose. One might expect some flights of this 
sort in the description of the Alps or of Italy. 
One remembers that Shelley could never write 
in his dressing-gown, even to his wife; he could 
never lay aside his splendor of diction and his 
beautiful rhythm. Mr. Arnold, while never 
slipshod, uses prose as clear and transparent as 
those Alpine streams in which he delighted. 
From these letters we gradually learn his 
tastes, his passion for flowers, combining the 
learning of a botanist with the enthusiasm of a 
poet; his fondness for the ‘bright comrade- 
ship” of some mountain brook, and his real 
sympathy with birds and domestic animals. 
One letter narrates the virtues and graces of 
his Persian cat Atossa; another is an obituary 
of the pony Lola, who died suddenly in an 
honored old age. But, most of all, the play- 
fulness and tenderness of his nature are re- 
vealed in his allusions to his children. They 
continually come up in this correspondence, 
and are never in the way, though we know 
that children are often de trop in books as well 
asin the drawing-room. We feel justified in 
offering one lovely idyl of the nursery, which 
must serve as a specimen of them all : 


‘*The day I read your letter I said to Budge 
[his second son’s pet name] as I was dressing 
for dinner, ‘Budge, you must go and see your 
Aunt Forster.’ ‘No,’ says Budge, ‘do let me 
*top with papa.’ So I turn to Tom, and when 
I remind him of the Noah’s ark, Tom says he 
will go and stop with you ‘for two days.’ 
Upon which Budge begins to howl, and, run- 
ning up to Tom, who is sitting on the camp- 
bed in my dressing-room, entreats him not to 

o away from him. ‘Why not, Budge?’ says 
Tom. * Because I do love you so, Tiddy Tom,’ 
says Budge. ‘Oh,’ says Tom, waving his hand 
with a melancholy air, ‘this is false, Budge, 
this is all false.’ You should have seen the 
sweet little melancholy face of the rogue as he 
said this.” 


This little gem of delicate observation re- 
flects all the father as much as the children, 
and shows that he was as true a connoisseur 
in the ways and charms of children as the au- 
thor of ‘Pet Marjorie.’ Budge and Tom and 
Dicky and Nelly are delightful people to meet; 
and the letters which announce to Mr. Arnold’s 
mother the death of Basil and of Tom would 
be called perfect specimens of pathos, had we 
any right to regard them as literature at all. 

Many of the ietters are the record of Ar- 
nold’s irksome toil as School Inspector. He 
tramped about the country like a commercial 
traveller; at midnight, after his visitations, 
he reads a hundred lines of the ‘Odyssey,’ ‘‘ to 
save himself from putrefaction ”; his exami- 
nation papers are with him every day in the 
year—even by the bedside of his dying child. 
But this wasteful routine drew from him no 
jeremiads. He reminds us by contrast of Car- 
lyle, who, when he had lost a night’s sleep, 
would make the world echo with dithyrambic 
and Cyclopean lamentations. The British 
Government might certainly have put the au- 





thor of ‘ Thyrsis’ to a better use than correct- 
ing 10,000 grammar papers a year; but he had 
other official duties less wasteful and irksome. 
He was repeatedly sent to France and Ger- 
many to study the systems of education there 
in vogue. One useful result of his official la- 
bors was that they made him familiar with all 
classes of his countrymen, including ‘those 
Barbarians, the English aristocracy.” In 1869 
he received as a member of his household the 
young Duke of Genoa, Prince Thomas of Sa- 
voy, then a Harrow schoolboy. This necessa- 
rily multiplied his relations with the ‘‘ Barba- 
rians,” though to him the Prince is simply ‘‘a 
dear boy.” 

In 1883 came his lecture tour in the United 
States. His account of this first visit to Ame- 
rica describes many delicious bits of experience 
even more amusing to us than they could be to 
his correspondents. From the first he was re- 
ceived into those court circles whose doings 
our papers so faithfully record. He was, of 
course, beset with reporters, and deplores bit- 
terly his inability to ‘“ hide his life.” But how 
could he expect to combine privacy with the 
necessities of advertising? He could not even 
discover that large and respected class of Ame- 
ricans who are fond of the epicurean enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘ hiding their lives.” And there was, 
after all, a bright side to this publicity. Mr. 
Arnold was evidently not displeased to be asked 
for his autograph by waiters in the hotels, nor 
to learn that Gen. Grant had thanked the Tri- 
bune for its reports of his lectures, nor even to 
be told by Barnum, at whose house he was en 
tertained, that his lecture ‘‘ Numbers; or, The 
Majority and the Remnant,” was ‘ grand,” 
and that he, Barnum, intended to belong to 
the ‘‘Remnant.” He has everywhere to tell 
of kindness. He likes our well-warmed houses, 
‘* which quite spoil one for English houses with 
their chill rooms and frozen passages” ; and 
our villas, ‘‘ with their great piazzas, are the 
prettiest in the world.” But he is not equally 
pleased with our life. In spite of the enthusi- 
asm and the statistics of Mr. Carnegie, our civi- 
lization is to him “‘ the civilization of the Aus- 
tralian colonies”; our life, compared with 
that of England, is ‘‘so uninteresting, so with. 
out savour and depth.” He is distressed by 
the ‘* profound Gemeinheit” of our cities and 
their architecture. After travelling across 
the continent as far as St. Louis, where he 
seemed to reach the boundary of the zone of 
‘* sweetness and light,” he returns to Quebec to 
be captivated by itas we all are. ‘‘Itis the 
most interesting thing I have seen on this con- 
tinent. I would sooner be a poor priest in 
Quebec than a rich hog-merchant in Chicago.”’ 
It is only fair to show the brighter side of the 
shield: ‘‘ The political sense of the people here 
seems to be sounder than it is with us; the 
family has, compared with our middle class at 
home, that buoyancy, enjoyment, and freedom 
from restraint which are everywhere in Ame. 
rica, and which show how the aristocracy acts 
as an incubus with us.” 

In 1885 Mr. Arnold retired from the post of 
Inspector of Schools which he had held for 
thirty-five years. The buoyant tone of his 
letters at this time shows what a pleasure and 
comfort it was to be released from the routine, 
and to devote himself untrammelled to the 
literary work which was his delight. But he 
was not long to enjoy his garden and his chil- 
dren and the pleasure of watching the grand 
pageant of the world move by, which he some- 
where says is perhaps the chief delight a man 
can have upon the earth—a pageant, we may 
add, in which he had taken his part nobly 
and well. In 1888, just as he was about to 





meet his daughter, who married in the United 
States, he died suddenly, as his father had 
died, but in riper years and with the task of 
his life more nearly completed. 

We have skimmed the lighter social and 
biographical interest of these letters. We 
must reserve for a further notice the equally 
interesting and even more valuable material 
which they contribute towards an adequate 
appreciation of Arnold's character, his opi- 
nions, and his literary work. But we cannot 
close this article without a tribute to Mr. 
Russell’s admirable editing. In his notes the 
reader will find every date and fact and name 
that is needed to explain the allusions of the 
text. He even gives, for instance, Mr. Mal- 
lock’s verses in the ‘New Republic’ written 
in parody of Mr. Arnold’s style; a parody, by 
the way, of which the subject recognized no 
great likeness, either in the verses or in the 
conversation ascribed to him by a writer who 
had never so much as set eyeson him. One 
slight quarrel we have with Mr. Russell, and 
that is for omitting any kind of an index in a 
book which serious readers will have occasion 
to use for purposes of reference. Otherwise 
we have nothing to complain of in his han- 
dling, and indeed everything that is help- 
ful to be thankful for. 








Glossary of Greek Birds. By D’Arcy W. 
Thompson. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1895. 


TuHIs is a work of great erudition, which, as 
the author himself says, ‘‘contains materials 
for research in greater measure than it pre- 
sents the results of it.”” The variety and amount 
of material may be judged from the article on 
aerés, Which fills nine pages of references and 
brief quotations, mostly from Greek authors, 
arranged under the headings, Epithets, Myth 
and Legend, Proverbs and Fable, Representa- 
tions of Eagles. Under the first head we find 
about one hundred citations or references from 
Homer down to Nonnus; with regard to the 
single characteristic of keen-sightedness of the 
eagle, we have more than thirty citations. The 
swan’s song is vouched for in two pages of al- 
lusions, beginning with Hesiod and ending 
with Chaucer and Tennyson. ‘Notwithstand- 
ing this testimony and the consent of some mo- 
dern naturalists, Mr. Thompson remarks: ‘I 
do not think it [the whooper, or whistling swan] 
can sing very well; itis beyond a doubt that 
the swan’s song (like the halcyon’s) veiled and 
still hides some mystical allusion.” As to the 
myth of the halcyons and ‘halcyon days” it 
remains still unexplained. Prof. Thompson 
observes that the kingfisher, with which the 
halcyon is identified, does not nest in the winter 
season, nor in the sea. Heconjectures that the 
story originally referred to some astronomical 
phenomenon, in connection with the Pleiades, 
of which constellation Alcyone is the principal 
star. At the winter solstice about 2000 B. c., 
the Pleiad culminated at nightfall in mid- 
heaven; this culmination, between three and 
four months after the heliacal rising of the 
Pleiad in autumn, was, he conjectures, symbol. 
ized as the nesting of the halcyon. The same 
line of astronomical explanation Prof. Thomp- 
son applies, with much greater certainty, in a 
large number of rather puzzling cases where 
the naturalists, including Aristotle, refer to 
certain mysterious “ hostilities’? between dif- 
ferent species of birds and animals, For ex- 
ample, the eagle is said to be ‘‘ hostile” to the 
swan, to the hare, and the bull; the Haliaétus 
to the Ciris, the cock to the Attagas or Nou- 
menios. When the eagle is said to attack the 
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swan and to be in turn defeated by it, we may 
understand the constellation Aquila, which 
rises in the east immediately after Cygnus, but 
sets in the west a little while before that (more 
northern) constellation. A like astronomical 
explanation applies to many other cases, which, 
if we attempt to explain them as facts for the 
naturalist, lead only to bewilderment. Such 
explanations are further illustrated and de- 
monstrated by the symbolism of many Greek 
coins, such as that of Agrigentum, represent-* 
ing the eagle and the crab, or the tetradrachm 
of Eretria, figuring a bird on a bull’s back 
(the Pleiad in the sign Taurus). The significa- 
tion of these is clearly astronomical, as has 
lately been proved in detail by M. Svoronos in 
an article we had occasion to summarize in 
these columns. 

As a corollary to this reasoning, Prof. 
Thompson, instead of increasing the- number 
of species commonly identified, is disposed to 
diminish them. The Chrysaétus, for instance, 
he regards as mystical and fabulous, like the 
Phoenix, and apropos of such myths he refers 
us to the somewhat hopeless scepticism of 
Grote. Thestudy of myths has certainly made 
some satisfactory progress since Grote’s day. 
We are inclined to think that the origin of 
some fabulous types may be explained by the 
primitive notions of metamorphosis which M. 
Houssay pointed out in a recent paper in the 
Revue Archéologique (January, 1895). It is 
quite clear from certain ambiguous forms 
figured on Mycenzean vases that the people of 
that period had already evolved the supersti- 
tion of the barnacle-goose, and the general 
idea that sea-creatures are capable of trans 
forming themselves into terrestrial birds, in- 
sects, or animals to whose forms they bore 
some resemblance; that the horse, for example, 
could spring from the hippocampus. 

Amid the discursive store of information 
which he presents, Prof. Thompson suggests 
many etymologies which might deserve more 
attention if he had taken some pains to rein- 
force them. What good reason, for example, 
is there to identify Thamyras with Thammuz, 
or Atthis, as an epithet of the nightingale, 
with Atys? 





Great Astronomers. By Sir Robert 8S. Ball. 
London: Isbister; Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1895. 

A BOOK of fourteen essays on the lives and 
works of as many astronomers, ancient and 
modern, but all deceased. It would have been 
a great subject for a great writer, for a scien- 
tific Sainte-Beuve. We cannot quarrel with 
the list of men treated. It was certainly best 
the writer should choose those whom he liked 
to write about. They are Ptolemy, Coperni- 
cus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, W. Herschel, La- 
Place, Brinkley, J. F. W. Herschel, Rosse, 
Airy, Hamilton, Le Verrier, and Adams. Some 
of them are pretty well-worn subjects. Brink 
ley, Adams, and Airy are probably the only 
ones concerning whom any new facts are here 
made known. Still, for the majority of the 
others, masterly critical accounts would have 
been welcome. It would have been better to 
make half as many essays twice as long. 

No one method of treatment is followed, so 
that to get an idea of the book it is necessary 
to examine several of the lives. Sir Robert Ball 
is himself a brilliant mathematician and a very 
competent astronomer. He does not seem to be 
aware that several of the personal traits of 
Claudius Ptolemy can be made out from a dili- 
gent study of his writings. He does not even 





mention the fact that there is an astrological 
treatise, bearing the name of Ptolemy, which 
resists every test of genuineness. It has the 
great astronomer’s method, style, and lan- 
guage; it bears his name and is addressed to 
the same person as the ‘ Almagest.’ The geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy is only just mentioned, 
without any account of it. Sir Robert Ball 
cannot be ignorant that Ptolemy was a great 
mathematician, that he created spherical tri- 
gonometry, and calculated tables for the appli- 
cation of it. Was not this worth saying ina 
sketch of twenty-three pages? With what are 
these pages filled? Chiefly with an account of 
the Ptolemaic system of the world. But—we 
must suppose for the sake of simplification, for 
it cannot be that Sir Robert Ball is so ignorant 
—this account is falsified in such a manner that 
all that really was contributed to it by Ptolemy 
is erased, and what is provided is the rough 
description of the motions which was invented 
by Hipparchus, and which Ptolemy made his 
own by one of the most wonderful and pro- 
found pieces of mathematical ingenuity ever 
devised. Namely, Hipparchus had two circles, 
one carried round on the other, the planet be- 
ing carried round the former. One of these 
motions is in geometrical truth nothing but the 
motion of thesun round the earth, or, what is 
the same thing (since in mere geometry all 
motion is relative), the motion of the earth 
round the sun. Theother motion is the motion 
of the planet round the sun. The orbits are 
really ellipses; but they are so near circles (ex- 
cept for Mercury) that the difference in shape 
was not perceptible to the ancient observers. 
But the foci of the ellipses are perceptibly re- 
mote from the centre; and, moreover, since 
equal areas are described in equal times, the 
motion is physically more rapid near one focus 
than near the other. Now, Ptolemy almost 
perfectly represented all this by placing the 
orbit eccentrically from the earth, and then 
making the body that was supposed to move 
round the circle describe equal angles in equal 
times about a centre twice as far from the 
earth as the centre of the circle, and lying in 
the same direction. Nor was the motion in the 
second circle taken to be uniform. These hy- 
potheses gave an essentially different character 
to the theory. The system of Hipparchus 
was a mere harmonic analysis ; the Ptolemaic 
system needed only minor corrections to repre- 
sent the true relative motions, or appearances 
in the heavens (which Ptolemy declared was 
all he aimed at), with a high degree of accu- 
racy. At any rate, this, and this only, was the 
contribution of Ptolemy. It is a strange ace 
count of the man which attributes to him what 
was really done by another, and omits all 
mention of what he really did. 

The account of Copernicus is hardly better. 
There is no allusion to the practical side of 
his life, his management of the vast estates 
of Frauenberg, his parliamentary career. His 
planetary system is not explained at all, al- 
though this has been successfully done in seve- 
ral elementary books. The differences between 
the points of view of Ptolemy and Copernicus 
are not explained. Ptolemy really only cared 
to account for the appearances of the heavens; 
and he clearly saw that it made no difference, 
with those appearances, whether the earth 
moved or not. It was a mere surplusage—a 
curious inquiry, somewhat metaphysical—to 
ask whether the earth moves or not. Then, in 
Ptolemy’s time, everybody assumed that there 
is one substance of things celestial and another 
substance of things terrestrial. The stars were 
mere lights. There was no matter in them, 
such as we see on earth. There was thus no 





analogical argument to be drawn against their 
moving ever so rapidly. On the other hand, 
if the earth moves, then real terrestrial objects 
are moving with a velocity very many times 
greater than any of which we have any expe- 
rience. Copernicus, on the other hand, lived 
at a time when the discovery of the New 
World inclined men to think that things re- 
mote were a good deal like things near at 
hand. Moreover, reflection upon Ptolemy’s 
system, just as he had described it, would show 
that the general conception of it could be much 
simplified by making all the planets revolve 
round the sun. Ptolemy would not care for 
such simplification, as long as the computations 
of places remained the same, as they would re- 
main. But in Copernicus a deeper philosophi- 
cal spirit pervading Europe was beginning to 
awaken. 

The life of Galileo is marked by the same in- 
adequacy. Galileo’s greatest discovery, thatof 
the uniformly accelerated fall of bodies, is not 
mentioned. Kepler receives still worse treat- 
ment. One of the most interesting personali- 
ties that ever lived, and the author of the most 
wonderful piece of inductive reasoning, with 
the exception of Mendeleieff’s law, ever per- 
formed, he is so feebly described that the read- 
er gets but a glimpse into the nature of the 
man and none at all into the course of his 
thought. The modern essays are no better. 
The men, too, are smaller and less interesting. 
The chapter on Brinkley has two and a half 
pages about Brinkley and ten and a half about 
other things. It is modern superficial writing 
about a subject that would formerly have en- 
gaged the best talents, carried to its last point 
of newspaper-paragraphing. 





Buckle and his Critics: A Study in Sociology, 
By John Mackinnon Robertson. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 

Mr. ROBERTSON is so possessed with the idea 
that injustice has been done to Buckle that he 
has prepared a volume of 565 pages—not very 
closely printed pages fortunately—to refute 
his critics, big and little, one after the other. 
We are inclined to ask him, now that the task 
has been accomplished, whether on reflection 
he really thinks that this is the best way of 
reaching his end. He believes, and probably 
with justice, that Buckle is too little read nowa- 
days, and that it is too much the fashion to 
disregard or pooh-pooh him. Then, would it 
not be better for him to try to tell us, in as 
brief and forcible a way as he can, what he 
himself conceives to have been Buckle’s contri- 
bution to human knowledge? As it is, we are 
left to piece together Mr. Robertson’s interpre- 
tation of his master from scattered indications 
up and down 500 pages of acrimonious contro- 
versy. Few people will have the patience to do 
this ; and, from Mr. Robertson’s point of view, 
it will be a great pity. 

It is the more to be regretted that Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s book should be thus repellent, and, 
indeed, ludicrous, because he is a writer of 
wide reading and of much penetration, and 
the master of a vivacious style. Even as it is, 
‘ Buckle and his Critics’ is a book that our pro- 
fessional ‘‘ Sociologists” will do well to get: 
it will widen their horizon, and give some of 
them, especially in theological seminaries, a 
not unwholesome shock occasionally. But the 
book is a curious and characteristic product of 
a certain phase of English life. Mr. Robertson 
is the biographer of Mr. Bradlaugh, and a 
writer in the National Reformer; and we are 


. probably not mistaken in supposing that he 


has more or less identified himself with the 
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small group of militant ‘ secularists.” Men 
who belong to such circles are very apt to feel 
themselves, in the expressive phrase, ‘‘ rather 
out of things” socially, and to resent it. They 
assume the attitude of Esau, and of that par- 
ticularly offensive variety, the omniscient 
Esau. Mr. Robertson is cocksure over a wider 
range than any writer it has recently been 
our duty to reacli; on all the great tbink- 
ers and investigators of the century he is 
ready to pronounce unuhesitating judgment; 
and he has an air of always knowing the last 
thing. He is very ready to explain everybody 
else’s opinions by his environment or training; 
to see academicism here, clericalism there, 
and obscurantism and compromiseevery where: 
it never occurs to bim to think that his own 
opinions are anything but the utterances of 
dispassionate wisdom. Sometimes, when we 
have seen how much of Buckle’s teaching Mr. 
Robertson’s throws overboard, and observed 
how very little seems to be left of it after he 
has made his ‘‘ suggested modifications” (in 
the useful ‘“‘ Synthetic Summary ” at the end 
of the book), we have been inclined to suspect 
that the reason why he sticks up for his hero 
is chiefly that English respectability slights 
Buckle. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
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SCIENCE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
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A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 
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Handsome New Illustrated Books 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





Cyclopedia of 


Architecture 
In Italy, Greece, and the = in sco 
Levant : 


Edited by 
W. P. P. Longfellow 


This edition limited to 500 
Numbered copies for America | li 
and England. 





The wealth of illustra- 
tion not only illuminates the 
text, but decorates it so effect- 
ively as to produce a sumptu- 
ous volume. A complete gios- 
sary and carefully edited bib- 

ography add greatly to the 
value of the work. 


This elaborate and exhaustive work is the fruit of years of care- 
ful preparation. 


No pains have been spared to obtain the most 


exact and most recently determined data concerning the many 
hundreds of architectural monuments described, and the book is 


and execu- 





With 12 full-page 
Photogravure Plates, and 
over 250 Text Illustrations, 
4to, decorated parchment 
binding, $25.00 net. 


Correggio, His Life, His Friends, and His Time 


One of the most im 


as the first living authorit, 


on the subject. 
material is varied and rich, 


by Michel, issued two years ago. 


rtant art works of the day. The author, | 
Dr. Corrado Ricci, is the Curator of the Museum of Parma. and, 
by virtue of the many years’ study he has devoted to Correggio, | 
and the facilities granted him by the Italian Government, stands | 
The illustrative 
orming of the volume a sumptuous | 
work, uniform in style with the handsome “ Life of Rembrandt,” 


With 16 full-page 
Photogravure Plates, and 


nearly 
Text Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. $12.00 net. 


‘It treats of the Income, the Dwelling, Education, Occupa- 


The — 
Art of Living 


By Robert Grant 


tion, the Summer Problem, 
etc. These are practical prob- | 
lems, and Robert Grant deals 
with them with his charac- | 
teristic wit and fancy. The 
illustrations add to the attrac- | 
tiveness of a very handsome | 
book.’’—Boston Advertiser. | 


With 135 Illustrations by 
Cc. bson 


D. G ° 
B W. Clinedinst, 
and W.H. Hyde. 
i2mo, $2.50. 


The Bachelor’s Christmas, and Other Stories 
by Robert Grant 


‘*One of the handsomest volumes of the year. 
cheerful, original, witty, and kindly satirical. 


they cause.’’—Boston Times. 


Little Rivers 


A Book of Essays in 
Profitable Idleness 
By Henry Van Dyke 





derings. 





server. 


His stories are en- | 
tertaining, clear, and more than satisfactory in the afterglow | 


The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated.""—N. Y. Ob- 





Mr. Grant is | 
With 21 full-page Illustrations 
by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. 
Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and 
C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘The idleness was indeed profitable which has provided such a 
store of restful pleasure and amusement for those who follow the 
author through these delight- 
ful pages in his summer wan- 





Profusely Illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 





Constantinople, by F. Marion Crawford 


Mr. Crawford takes his readers on a pleasure excursion through 
the great city, and points out all the beauties and the history- 
laden edifices on the way. The superb illustrations admirably 


complete a delightful study.’"—Boston Herald. 





Illustrated b: 
Edwin L. Weeks. 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 





‘** It is one of the best of Page's stories, and has the true flavor 


Mr. Page’s 
Unc’ Edinburg 
A Plantation Echo 


tiser. 


of the plantation, and is brought out in a style uniform with ‘ Marse 
Chan,’ *‘ Meh Lady,’ and ‘ Polly.’ 
some specimen of bookmak- 
ing.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

_ The illustrations are strik- 
ingly good.”—Boston Adver- 


It is a very dainty and hand- 





Illustrated by 
B. W. Clinedinst. 
Small folio, $1 50. 
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George Washington 


By ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
4to, cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 


“A unique and very welcome volume. It-is hand- 
somely bound and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphic views. The compilation includes a judicious 
selection of the sayings and doings of Washington, 
accompanied by tributes from eminent sources, to 
match every day in the year, and covering the entire 
life of the greatest American. No more delightful pre- 
sent to a boy or girl in the way of the preliminary 
study of ‘Civics,’ or as a volume for supplementary 
reading in American history, has been issued. It has 
already attracted the attention of educators, and is 
sure to commend itself to the growing educational 
public interested in the inculcation of patriotic senti- 
ment in American youth.”—Philadelphia Press. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 
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Will publish immediately: 
Fliigel-Schmidt-Tanger, 


School and Hand Lexicon of the 
German and English 
Languages. 

2 vols., large 8vo, half leather, $4 50. 

The German-English part separately $2.60, 


the long-expected smaller edition of Fliigel’s 
8 vol. Dictionary. 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation, as also of all periodicals, bought, 


sold, and exchanged by A. S. CLARK, 174 Ful S 
west of Broadway. New York. —s 





Subscriptions to Sorelen V4 


Fi. oretgn Books. riodicais. Tauchnitz Bri 
authors. Catalogues on ap- 


plication. Cart ScHoENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 





STEINWA 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 

uare Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 £. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 
A NEW ERA IN BOOKSELLING. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, announce an impor- 
tant change of policy. 
at SWEEPING frofn 
PRICES. Bookbuyers will thus be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard, and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW 
as prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of 
prompt and intelligent service. 
roo the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES. 

ore’ 


8. 
Mail orders receive special attention. 
Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free 
on a) a mange RENTANO’S, 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Newsdealers. 
$1 Union Square, New York. 











BOOKS AT When cotter, Please ask 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a book, 


address ir. Grant. 
Before buying books, write 


DISCOUNTS ! for quotations. An assortment 


of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St., = = = New York, 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 




















F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Forei Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catal es of stock 
mailedon demand. New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
R ARE AUTOGRAPHS 
and PORTRAITS. 
Special Bargain Lists. 
BOO KS American Book- plates wanted. 
Literary Curios bought and sold. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and Autagrepes, etc. aly One specimens are dealt with. 
EW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 
MEYER BROS. & CO., 
1127 Broadway, bet. 25th and 26th Sts., N. Y. 
French Books, Photographs,School Books, Newspapers. 
Send for Catalogues. Also our monthly French pub- 
lication, L’ Echo de France, giving reviews and list of 
all French Books. Sample copy free! 
MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers. 
51 Markgrafenst, Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GFRMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. MP. 


eapest 
dents. Ca‘ 


Choice English and French Books. 


C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut St, Philadelphia, has just 
issued a Select Catal e of Choice and Rare — 
and French Books, including Cruikshankiana, First 
Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, &c.— 
Drama, Best Editions of Standard Authors, Choicely Il- 
lustrated Works, &c., &c., which will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application. The greater part of the collection 
are in fine bindings. 


OOKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 

B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

EXCHANGE, De Meni) Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
e N.Y.,dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
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SOME HOLIDAY ; [ae 


**FOUR NOBLE VOLUMEBS.’’—V. Y. Evening Post. ‘*THIS REGAL EDITION.”’"—/V. Y. Tribune. 


The Abbey Shakespeare 


The Comedies of Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. Assry, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. Large 
8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops $30.00 per set. Net. (Jn a Boz.) 

“As an illustrated work it is the richest and most artistic that has yet come from the American press. We doubt if the French or English press has ever 
produced its equal.”"-—N. Y. Sun. 

“A gallery ot drawings the beauty and merit of which it would be impossible for another than himself to equal."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

““Of a type never before approached in wondrous excellence of concept and elaborateness."’— Interior, Chicago. 

“The first of American editions of Shakespeare.’’— Boston Transcript. 

‘The comedies will be read in these volumes with a pleasure never before approached in illustrated editions.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 











OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS (——————— STOPS OF VARIOUS 
AND MUSHROOMS Ww ’ QUILLS. 

And How to ee om ere IN ASH I NGTON Ss DAY . By W. D. Hows tts. 
A Selection of Thirty Native By Wood Wilson ith Illustrations by How- 
Food Varieties Easily Recog- y tall ARD Pye. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
nizable by Their Marked In- Beautifully Illustrated by Howard Pyle and Others mental, Uncut Edges and 
dividualities, with Simple ' P , Gilt Top, $2.50. Limited 
Rules for the Identification pa tect - ae rehab andiereas te te ioe Edition of Fifty Copies on 
of Poisonous Species. By | | fruition of the English Colonial culture of America, and the Hand-made Paper, signed by 


Witit1am Hamitton Grsson. Mr. Howells and Mr. Pyle, 
With Thirty Colored Plates, with the text Illustrations 


and Fifty-seven other LIllus- " , in Sepia (the full-page LIllus- 
trations by the Author. 8vo, ET, 8 RED PRED, WEae Sanery Now ret trations are Japan Proofs in 


beginning of a New Nation. 


tom he ys oge Uncut ag “sere —" Black). 4to, Deckel Edges, 

Edges and Gilt ‘Tops, $7.50. | +: Xe Half Cloth, Gilt Top, $15.00. 

Gita Bos.) ssid ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS a 
By Caspar W. Whitney 

FROM THE BLACK SEA. Illustrations by Remington NOTES IN JAPAN. 


‘ ‘ Written and Illustrated by 
Through Persia and _ India. ALFRED Parsons. Orown 


Written, and wiestrated ty ~~ HARPER’S) MAGAZINE _ #. Cloth, Omamental, Uo 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, i For January $3.00. g op, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 


Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. Other attractive features: THE STORY OF THE OTHER 
SNS UNDER OUND BAIL ALS de WISE MAN. 
PONY TRACKS. Te a ae Ralph, eta., et8. a By Henry Van Dyke. Illus- 
Weiaee oo Mloreeted by Fae || as conbocne, ee iets Small 4t, Cloth, Omament 
. 8vo,Clo ma o, Clo rnament- 
Ornamental, $3.00. Full pod HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. al, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
ther, $4.00. =e Top, $1.50. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


; ‘* HARPER’S ROUND TAB TABLE”? FOR 1895 
Volume XVI. With 1096 Pages, and about 750 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OAKLEIGH 
In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hasrines Foors. With | A Story for Girls. By Exiten Dovetas Dexanp. Illustrated. 
Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 
Snow-Shoes and Sledges, a Sequel to “*The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Tue For-Szar’s Toora.—RarrMaTes.—CAaNoEMATES.—CAMPMATES.—DorRYMaTES. Each one volume. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Wakvutia.—THE Fiaminco FreatHer.—DeErrick STERLING. —CHRYSTAL, Jack & Co., and Dera Brxsy. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 each. 





By MRS. SANGSTER By W. J. HENDERSON 
Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young People. By | Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. Henperson, Author of 
Maraarer E. Sanester, Author of ‘‘On the Road Home,” **Sea Yarns for Boys,’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
ete. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Ornamental, $1.25. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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The Nation. 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of whitch to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt fur remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Adverti: ts must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. mM. 
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The NATION its sent free to those who advertise in it. 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,200 

coptes. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 

spection of advertisers. 





Educational. 


Los Angeles Co., Glendale. 
ie “HILDA S HALL FOR GIRLS.—A 


lovely school in delightful eamate. Best instruc- 
tion. Prepares for college. Miss K. V. DARLING, Prin. 





CALIFORNIA, Angeles, West 2: 
MiAkisoRowcH SCHOOL ve "GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
Re CTORY SCHOOL (BOYS). Thor- 
ough preparatory work Numbers limited. Home- 
like influences. Rev. H. L. EVERES?, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb’ 
T. MARGARE TS DIOCESAN 
Boarding an‘ Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 18, 
1895. Twenty-first year. The Rev Francis T. Russell, 
D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1895. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T.TIMOTH YS ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 22, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 





4 MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
Fs yaad TON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—A home echool with thorough education. 
poceeenes, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
_ 25th Ye Yea u a Cc. PARSONS, , Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waba! 
HE af: BAN SCHOOL. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 
Circulars will be sent on a to 
ARLES E Bo) 
rincipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys. —Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 





New JERSEY, Lakewood, 
HE OAKS, 

A Family school for Young Ladies and Girls. Col- 
lege preparation or special course. Music, art, calisthe- 
nics. Resident native language teachers. Spectalt jes, 
health and outdoor life Endorsed by leading physicians 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 


Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUS OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
SECOND TERM WILL BEGIN DECMBER 80. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative —, and in 
artistic anatomy and kg ee Principal instruc- 
tors: . Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Phillip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
ign), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson, 
(Anatomy), and A. K, Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars aiving ¢ etailed information, address 
LIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conve i “we cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. S A SPE 
CIALTY. Best references. Wiesteased RIOD A sent 

on application. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


The Harvard University Examination 
for Women 


Will be held in New York on June 23, 25, 26, and 27, 
1896. Two scholarships, one of $300 and one of $200, 
are offered in connection with these examinations. 
For information apply to the mK AS 
NO. 82 EAST 38D ST., N. Y, CITY. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


60TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 0! 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. “Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


a select, private school, for pris. Preparation for col- 
lege. Many courses not lea to college. Comfo! 

of home. Mr. ARTHUR GiLM N is the Director, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD. CONN. Christmas vacation Dec. 19 to 
Jan, 6. Advantages of City and Coun mae 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 

















NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
HE MISSES HICKOK’S SCHOOL 
for Girls.—Closely connected with New York City. 
College-Preparatory and General Courses. Exceptional 
opportunities in the Languages, Music, and Art. Refer 
to prominent educators. 





NEw JERSEY. Summ 
AINT GEORGE'S "HALL offers unusual 
advantages to parents desiring an excellent Home 
School for their sons. Number of boarding pupils 
limited to twenty, all of whom are under direct ob- 
servation and personal influence of the Headmaster, 
who has had longand successful experience in tuition 
and aes of boys. Excellent accommodations and 
food, large grounds pare air and water, and all sur- 
roundings beautiful, ealthful, and conducive to moral 
and physical well-being. References: The Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Newark; the Rev. G. M. Christian, D.D., 
ata N. J.; Rev. Walter Gwynne, Summit, 
N. Barrows, Short Hills, N.J'; Edward 8. Buckley, 
oe. Pniladelphia. Catalogues sent on request. 
HARTMAN NAyYLor, Headmaster. 





NEw YorkK, Newburgh-on-Hudson. 
IGLAR SCHOOL.— 30 Boys. If you have 
a boy, send fora pamphlet. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





755. Yor« City, 176 West 75th Street. 
Y, 


ge and Day School for Girls. Small class- 
es. College preparation. 





New York, Uti 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins A ale Sept. 24, 
1895. Applications should be made earl. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Opens 
Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College. 














* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in io at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de 1’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
= American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, W. C. 
London a ag for Advertisements, R.J.Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 





T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bishoo Doane, 25th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


WINCHELL ACADEMY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


po eer preparatory. Music and Art. Boarding and 
ys. 





4 Commeee home for six girls or Spall 
R. WINCHELL, A.M., Principal. 





Teachers, ete. 
'ANTED—BY A TEACHER OF 


ten years’ experience, a position as tutor in 

school or family. Best Maryland reference and testimo- 

ry ental Richard 8. Wallis, Georgetown, Kent 
0.5 . 


‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


ae FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Fam rete Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
855 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 25 King St., we. Toronto; 
1242 Tweittir Street, Washington, D. C.; South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles; —— puilainn innea 
polis, Minn. ‘Agency Manual fre 
Evererr O. Fisk & Co. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schodls of all 
grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Correspondence is invi 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


LLEGES, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES sup- 
plied. Teachers placed. Schools conscientiously 
recommended to parents. Musical Nepartment. 
MIRIAM CORYIERE AGENCY, 150 5th Ave., N. Y 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY has moved to the Pullman Building, Cht- 
cago, Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
C.J. ALBERT and B. F, CLARK, 
Managers. 


ETROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ 

ee Write for particulars. Irvine HAZEN, 

Manager, 28 West 23d Street, New York. (Fifth Ave. 
and Broadway.) 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best ers in the U.S. 
Established 1855, 8 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss eae Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
83 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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Senold 
Constable le KaCo. 


Men’s Furnishing 
Goods. 


House Coats, Dressing Gowns, 
Silk Pajamas & Night Shirts, 
Bath Robes, Mufflers, 
Handkerchiefs. 


NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES. 


“Dent's,” “Courvoisster’s,” and 
“ Fowne's” Gloves, Street 
and Driving Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS, 
Rich Mountings. 


Broadway HK | 9th bt. 


NEW YORK. 













BRENTANO’ S 


Exclusive pectin 


Ng VISITING CARDS, 

\ i 

4) FASHIONABLE AND CoRRECT STYLES 
tn WRITING PAPERS, 


Sample Book sent on receipt of isc. in 
stamps, fo cover expenses of mailing, 


spina sO Rew York, 


NAR 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 












New Yor' 
22 and eae t cn St. 148 5th Ave, — 20th St. 
Washington, 1422 Penna. Ave,, N. W. 





An Englishman on the [Monroe Doctrine 


Lawrence’s Principles of International Law gives a 
full statement of this much-discussed question. 
666 pages Octavo. $3.00. 

DR Cc ATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 








‘A Democrat at the Helm” 


is the title of President Andrews’ chapter in the January 


SCRIBNER, 


devoted to the ‘‘ Last Quarter Century in the United States.” He tells of: 


Cleveland’s First Administration. 

The Development and Plan of the new Navy, and its present efficiency. 
The President and Pensions. 

The ‘‘ Rebel Flag” Order. 

The Fisheries Dispute with England. . 


ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


SCRIBNER’S 


FOR JANUARY. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 








CASS REALTY CORPORATION. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
No. 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 





The safest Investment Institution in the Country. For Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Teachers, Authors, and Women. For the class that saves, and for all those who expect and 
require frequent and regular income from their investments. It is not intended for the rich. 


The Largest and Best of its Class. Confines itself to Productive Real Estate in New York 
City. Small or large sums received. Payments made on account of subscriptions as may be 
arranged. Regular Quarterly Dividends. Principal safe. The opinion is universal that it is 
the soundest investment yet offered to the public. 


The Corporation has never solid a share for less than par in cash, and no shares have ever 
been given in exchange for property. No bonds issued. 


Preferred, 5 per cent., common, 6 per cent.; dividends quarterly. Shares One hundred 
dollars each. Preferred scrip bearing 5 per cent. interest in amounts to suit. Certificates will 
be issued for all sums of money paid in. Send money to order of Corporation, either by 


cheque or Post-Office order. 
CHARLES W. CASS, President. 


Agents of integrity and ability wanted—male or female—city or country. 
Reliable scans sili 


Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 

in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
J many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 










Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Notable Books Published During 1895 
By MACMILLAN & COMPANY. 





ADAMS.—The Law of Civilization and 
Decay. An Essay on History. By Brooks ADAMS. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ARNOLD.—The Letters of Matthew Ar- 
nold, 1848-1888. Collected and wee by 
GrorGE W. E. RussEtt 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 
Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s works. 


BALDWIN.—Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race. [ethods and Processes. By 
James Mark Batpwin, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Profes- 
sor of Psychology in Princeton University. With 
17 —— and10 Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.60 
net. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues. Their 
Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Account of their 
Travels and Adventu-es. Together with Many 
Surprising Things. By Fraxx Barrett, author of 
gion Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” 12mo, cloth, 


BIBLE.—The [lodern Readers’ Bible, 
Wisdom Series, the Proverbs. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by RicnHarp G. Movtton, 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Lite- 
rature in English in the University of Chicago. 
32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


BORGEAUD.—Adoption and Amend- 
ment of Constitutions in Europe and America. 
By Cuar.es Boreeaup. Translated by C. D. Ha- 
zen, Professor of History in Smith College. With 
an Introduction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University. Extra crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


BRADFORD.—Heredity and Christian 
Problems. By the Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


BRADFORD.—Types of American Char. 
acter. By GaMaLiet BrapForp. Jr. 32mo, cloth, 
75 cents. (New volume of Miniature Series.) 


BRIGHTWEN.—Inmates of My House 
and Garden. By Mrs. BricutTwen, author of 
‘* Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ Illustrated by 
Theodore Carreras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uniform 
with Sir John Lubbock’s * Pleasures of Life," etc.) 


BRYCE.-The American Commonwealth. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L., author of *‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire,’ M.P. for Aberdeen. In 2 vol- 
umes. Third Edition. Revised throughout and 
much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, Vol. 
I., pp. 724. Price, $1 75, net. Vol. SL. pp. 904. 
Price, $2.25 net. The set, 2 volumes, in box, price 
$4.00 net. 


CHAUCER.—The Student’s Chaucer. 
Being a Complete Edition of his Works. Edited 
from numerous MSs., with Introduction and Glos- 
sary by the Rev. H. H. Sxeat, Litt.D. With Glos- 
sarial Index. Crown &vo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


CONWAY.—The Alps from End to End. 
By Sir WittiamM Marii Conway. With 100 Ilus- 
trations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth, $7.00. 


CRAWFORD.—Casa Braccio. By F. Ma- 
RION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ ‘‘ Sant’ 
Mlario,” ‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” etc. With 13 
full-page Illustrations from drawings by Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in a box, $2.00. (Uni- 
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